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| Two New Brews 


That merit and receive 


popular approval. 
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Wan, 
—“the American Porter.” 


( —in pint bottles, more mild and refreshing than the | 





best English brands of Porter, Stout and ’alf and ’alf. 


The Anheuser-Bush Dark 


—a special German brew that is mellow, nutritious and 
palatable beyond any Dark teer previously placed on 


the market. 
Made only by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Brewers of the Famous Original Budweiser, Faust, 
Michelob, Anheuser Standard, Pale Lager, 
Export Pale and ee ae 
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ONE. FARE 
t7 Washington 


and Returnd dda 


Louisville, 
Henderson & 
St. Louis R’y 


Account of the Inauguration of 
PRESIDENT WM. McKINLEY 


Elegant Pullman Buffet Sleepers and Through 
Coaches St. Louis to Washington without change 


Tickets on Sale MARCH 1, 2 
and 3, good until March 8, 1901 



























































































For Full Information 
Call on or Write gd a 


J. E. COX, West’n Pass. Ast. C. E. HYDES, General Agent 
206 N. Broadway, 5th Av. and Ohio Sts. 
St. Louis, Mo. Evansville, Ind. 
C. H. FITZGERALD, L. J. IRWIN, Gen. Pass. Ast. 
T.P.A.,L.G@N., Kansas City, Mo. Louisville, Ky. 


Or any Local Agent ‘‘Henderson Route.’”’ 
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Sits Thus to Gow 


To a more congenial climate, where the March 
' winds are tempered, and the chill of winter does 


ROK KOK SOE 


not linger in the air. 
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Eureka Springs : 


is the ideal Resort. Although so easy of access 
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(only one short night’s ride from St. Louis) it 
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presents a climate seldom equalled at resorts 
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located much farther away. 
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THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS. 
PR it neve issue of THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS 





will have for subject, “THE Law or Love.” This 

is a sentimental, philosophic, scientific fantasie along 

the general lines of imagination of Emanuel Swedenborg, 

Jacob Boehme, and other mystics, whose madnesses were 
luminous adumbrations of a great truth. 

The subscription to THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS,—one 

is issued for each month in the year—is but 50 cents. The 

booklets are sold at the news-stands for five cents the copy. 
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ST. LOUIS POLITICS. 


A FEW WORDS AS TO CITY TICKETS. 
HERE will be enough tickets in the field at the com- 
é ing municipal election in this city to satisfy the most 
exacting. The Socialists have a ticket headed by 
The Municipal Ownership people 
Mr. C. I. Filley will be a candi- 
date, backed by the Good Government Club. Mr. Zach. 
Tinker may run as an Independent Democrat. Mr. Rolla 
Wells is the regular Democratic nominee. Mr. George W. 
Parker will probably be the regular Republican nominee, 
while Mr. William Zachritz may run as an Independent 


Mr. Leon Greenbaum. 
support Mr. Meriwether. 


Republican. 

All the factions demand municipal ownership of public 
utilities, and all demand it more or less strenuously. All 
insist upon a general upheaval of reform. 

All the tickets have been made in private, semi-secret 
caucus by a few leaders and forced upon the so-called party 
organizations. There never was so much secret, dark-lantern, 
caucus work. There never was so little voice of the people. 
All the parties aresplit, even the Socialists. All the tickets, 
so far as made, seem good; that is to say, there are few 
objections to be urged personally against any candidate upon 
The slate-makers seem to have kept off the 
thought, for one reason or 


any ticket. 
tickets men who might be 
another, personally unfit for one office or another. 

A survey of the field leads the MIRROR to believe that 
the Democrats have the best of the situation, leaving entirely 
out of the question the fact that the Democrats control the 
election machinery. The dissatisfaction over Mr. Wells’ 
selection, because he is a gold bug, has died away. He 
will get five gold bug votes for every silver vote he may lose. 
He will get thousands of Republican votes, for Republicans 
are convinced that they have no show to elect the sort of 
Republican they would like to see elected. They don’t 
They know that Ziegenhein tools 
They know that 
They know 


want a Ziegenhein tool. 
will knife any anti-Ziegenhein candidate. 
Mr. Filley will poll at least six thousand votes. 
that the Socialists and the followers of Mr. Meriwether will 
draw away thousands of votes from the Republican ticket 
in South St. Louis. The street-car strike showed the 
Socialists strongest in Republican strongholds. Judge Klein 
and John Pohlman were defeated for re-election in Republi- 
can strongholds. Mr. Filley’s Good Government platform 
is aimed at the socialist dissatisfaction, too. The Republi- 
cans of the so-called better sort will vote for Mr. Wells 
from a sort of sentiment of noblesse oblige. The business 
element, generally, will be for Wells on the ground that it is 
the surest way to make sure that the city will not be in the 
grasp of “cranks” during the World’s Fair. The World’s 
Fair organization is, practically, though not officially, com- 
mitted to the support of Mr. Wells. Mr. Wells is backed 
by the best organization ever known in St. Louis politics. 
All the talk about Labor being opposed to Mr. Wells is 
“ouff.” Labor is for good times during the World’s Fair 
period, and Labor knows pretty thoroughly that, just now, 
there are many men in its organization who are making 
trouble over Mr. Wells “for revenue only.” Labor is 
naturally aligned against the Republicans, because the 
greatest anti-Labor concern in St. Louis, the/Street Railway 
Trust, is Republican in management. So much for the 
practical politics of the situation. 

* It is observed that Mr. Rolla Wells has made no public 
pledges to the machine. It is now generally believed that 
Mr. Wells is not a man who will be bossed. He has not 
been in any caucus agreeing to do any one’s bidding. He 
is not “whooping it up among the boys.” In fact the spoils- 
men and grafters are inclined to view him with somewhat 
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of scorn. Some of the practical leaders complain that Mr. 
Wells “hasn’t said what he’s going todo.” They have all 
agreed that they’ve got to take chances on him, in the event 
of his election. All this means that Mr. Wells’ conduct is 
such as to induce the friends of good government to vote 
for him as an all-round conservative in practical politics, 
while progressive enough in a business way. Mr. Wells is 
all the better candidate for the better people for the reasons 
that are supposed to weaken him with the spoilsmen. 

In the multiplicity of tickets there is safety and success for 
Democrats, in my opinion, though a really efficient Re- 
publican like Mr. Charles F. Wenneker, candidate for Col- 
lector, may pull through by sheer personal popularity. 


The irreconcilables will take more votes from the 
Republicans in Republican wards than from _ the 
Democrats in Democratic wards. More. Republican 


scratchers, of the  silk-stocking persuasion, will vote 
for Mr. Wells than Democratic scratchers, of like quality, 
will vote for the Republican nominee. Any experienced 
political handicapper would say, after thoroughly sizing up 
the situation in all its phases, at the present time, that the 
odds in favor of the election of Mr. Wells are at least two 
to one. And unless the local Democrats make some ghastly 
blunder the odds in Mr. Wells’ favor will be five to one in- 
side of three weeks. Nothing has happened since Mr. 
Wells’ nomination to weaken his candidacy. And the only 
thing that may endanger his success is the feeling of some 
short-sighted people that the Election Commissioners will 
elect him. Mr. Wells will be elected “on the level,” or not 
at all. If the Democratic organization depends on fine 
work in registration, or counting, Mr. Wells will be beaten, 
for such dependency will breed general apathy, and will 
keep thousands of voters from the polls. The Democratic 
ticket, in the main, should win easily, but it will not win by 
fraud, or through the efficacy of a pretense of fraud by the 
gang. The “wise” intimation “we'll count ’em in anyhow” 
only makes the opposition vote more numerously, while it 
tends to cause many Democrats to leave the election to the 


“wise” ones. W. M. R. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


Civilization’s Disgrace 

S the returns come in from China it becomes plain 
A that the proceedings of the Powers thus far have 
been a disgrace to Western civilization, and to the 
Christianity in whose name the raid was made. Loot, mur- 
der and rape have been the accompaniment of the demon- 
strations against the Celestial Empire. 
representatives of the United States are not accused of 
murder or rape, but it is not clear that they were guiltless 
The Chinese are 


Fortunately the 


of participation in the loot of Pekin. 
being slowly crushed under the policy of Germany, and that 
policy goes ahead so steadily in spite of protests by other 
powers that it is not unnatural the world should suspect the 
good faith of those protests. The Powers continue to dis- 
agree just enough to prevent any settlement of the affair. 
There is no disposition to diminish the amount of indemnity 
demanded, and the greater Powers are all thetime strength- 
ening themselves in the country in a way to make it im- 
possible to dislodge them. There are no preparations being 
made for the evacuation of Pekin, and no one seems to 
believe that the Powers ever will relax their grip upon 
China. The United States representative, Mr. Conger, 
seems to be keeping wellin the background, while the other 
Powers continue to clamor for blood and treasure, and it is 
supposed that, in some way, the attitude of the United 
States prevents the other Powers acting with more open 
rapacity, but as the stories of loot and murder and violated 
women come out of China, sensitive Americans sincerely 
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wish that this country would wash its hands of the affair 
altogether. The spectacle of the Powers at Pekin is not 
calculated to increase our regard for the world-power policy. 
The stories of the conduct of alleged missionaries of Christ 
and preachers of Him crucified, where there were valuables 
to be grabbed, are not calculated to make us hate the Boxers 
who rose against the missionaries. On the contrary, we are 
apt, from a reading of the details, to hate the missionaries 
and to sympathize with the Boxers in hating a creed in the 
name of which such crimes can be committed as are de- 
scribed by some of the most trustworthy of recent historians 
of the march against Pekin. The world-power, spread-of- 
Christian-enlightenment cry is beginning to weary many 
folks who at first accepted it asa cry of truth, as we come 
to learn what it means when applied by men like von 
Waldersee in China, and Kitchener in South Africa. The 
end does not justify the means. The end is a false pre- 
tense, too. Civilization is doomed if it has come to the pass 
of advancing itself by means of loot, murder and rape on a 
helpless people. 
ee 
Slavery to the Union 
THE Central Trades and Labor Union of St. Louis has 
called upon its President to resign that office because he 
has accepted a political nomination for a minor city office. 
The Central Trades and Labor Union takes it for granted, 
without, so far as appears, a particle of evidence, that the 
President it delighted to honor is selling out the organiza- 
tion. The organization has no faith in itself. Evidently it 
has no faith in the American system of government when it 
refuses to permit a member to be a candidate for office. 
Evidently it has no faith in mankind when it suspects every 
member of treason and when it humiliates a member for 
aspiring to represent Labor in some place where he thinks 
he can do Labor some good. When a man cannot work 
for whom he pleases, when he cannot trade with whom he 
pleases, when he cannot associate, politically, with whom he 
pleases, when he cannot fulfil any civic duty to which his 
fellow-citizens call him, without the consent of the Labor 
Union, that man is a greater slave tothe Union than were 
the children of Israel, making bricks without straw, under 
Pharaoh’s task-masters? Is the Union greater than the 
Constitution of the State, and of the United States? Is the 
Union greater than the Rights of Man of which it prates 
so much? 
7 
Strait Jackets for Sane People 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE is doing quite well. A New York 
believer has testified that one who has faith and will fix his 
mind upon a stopped clock and will it to go, can make the 
machinery work, just as well as any clockmaker could do 
it. That is comparatively simple, as a sample of the power 
of mind over matter, when it is remembered that a secret 
doctrine of Christian Science, taught by word of mouth, is 
that solely by having faith and exercising the will, childless 
husbands and wives may materialize unto themselves 
hostages to fortune. This belief is sheer lunacy, but the 
fact that there are people who hold it, is no reason why any 
State should pass a law that has for its purpose the preven- 
tion of the administration of any treatment of disease not 
approved by the State. Because there are crazy people, 
sane people must not be put in strait-jackets. Opposition 
to State medication may be better individualistic democracy 
than it is medicine, but it is better to let a few fool people 
die under bogus medicine than it is to invite the dangers to 
a healthy individuality that are sure tocome upon us through 
a too close and intimate State supervision of our mental and 
physical functions and affairs. 
et 
Britain and Germany 
THERE is a good reason why John Bull and his country 
should be on the best of terms with Germany and King 
Edward’s imperial nephew. The British royal family is 
German to the backbone. “Norman and Saxon and Dane 
sang Tennyson in his ode of welcome to Alexandra, 


. 


are we,’ 
when that “sea-king’s daughter from over the wave” came 


to marry the heir-apparent—and it istrue. But this con- 


The Mirror 


glomerate of races has had but few purely British monarchs. 
Indeed, from the Norman Conquest to the present King 
there have been but half a dozen. There was Henry VIII, 
a simon-pure Englishman, of Tudor (Welsh) ancestry, and 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Anne Boleyn, undeniably 
English. James I, too, was English, or Scotch, which, for 
this argument, is the same thing. But his grand-daughter 
Sophia was a German. Anne was the last English 
sovereign. George the First was German, married a 
German princess, Sophia of Zell. George the Second 
married a daughter of the ducal house of Brandenburg- 
Anspach. George the Third boasted that “born and bred 
an Englishman, I glory in the name of Briton,” but he was 
of German blood on both sides and he married a German. 
His son Edward, Duke of Kent, married a German and 
their daughter, the late Queen Victoria, also married a 
German, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. So 
King Edward’s immediate ancestors, commencing at least 
with George the First, were German and married German 
wives. So while Mr. Bull has ever been very positive 
about the superiority of everybody and everything British, 
he has, for nearly two centuries, depended on Germany for 
his monarchs. At any rate it affords one good reason for 
the strongest kind of an entente cordiale between Great 
Britain and Germany. 
se 
A Reverend’s Reproof 

THIS is the sort of reproof that makes editors humble 

themselves in the presence of their task of shedding light 


into dark places: 
ST. PATRICK’S RECTORY, JONESBURG, MO., Feb. 21, 1901. 
Mr, Wm, Marion Reedy, Editor ‘‘Mirror” St, Louts, 

DEAR SIR: Ido not wish to be longer considered a subscriber 
to the MrRROR, The side you take upon questions pertaining to 
the Catholic Church are remarkable for their inaccuracies and 
injustices. For some time, owing to my personal regard for you, 
I believed it was through ignorance and not spleen. I am will- 
ing to believe the same still; but persistent ignorance such as 
you manifest with your facile yet vigorous pen leads me to be- 
lieve it culpable with no desire to remove. Any person who 
occupies the position you doin journalism ought to be at least 
ordinarily well-informed. Your early religious training ought 
to have left you better informed than those who never were 
Catholics, when treating upon Catholic subjects. Where you see 
abuse or wrong exposc it, no matter whom you affect; wherever 
falsehood, whether in the guise of Religion or not, rears its sin- 
uous head, hit it and do not encourage it. 

Any organization, Religious or political, any paper (organ) or 
any individual who strives to prosper can never hope to do it by 
alie. Your articles at times are remarkable for their lack of 
taste and for their coarse brutishness more when in dealing with 
or touching upon that church more than when regaling some of 
those to whom you pander with your immoral stories and lech- 
erous poems, You are still a young man; perhaps older than I, 
and perhaps more experienced; allow me infriendship, as this 
letter personally to you bears from me no ill-will, to give you a 
few words which some day, if not now, you will realize as of the 
greatest wisdom. You would fight till death in defense of your 
mother’s honor. Your mother, the church, to whom, in child- 
hood, by your natural mother’s knee you professed belief, you 
slander day after day with your talents, through your pen. 
“Uncle Fuller,” whose style is much like yours, you allow to go 
farther in falsehood even than you. Would not love of truth alone 
be sufficient incentive for you, if you touch those subjects at all, 
to give the truth and fight for the honor of that mother who alone 
will be the only medium in this world to lead you to the happi- 
ness for which we all hope here that lies beyond the grave? You 
are not happy and never will be while you listen to the siren 
songs and false promises, and are blinded with the glitter, of this 
world. I do not mean you to be a monk but tobe a Christian. 
Wealth will not cheer you; only one thing will and that is fidelity 
in word, thought and deed to your God whom, if you lose at 
death, you lose forever and ever. 

What will it profit you to leave this world as ‘‘Reedy was a good 
fellow, a fine fellow, a wealthy fellow, died rich,’ when an 
eternity of a just judgment will leave you miserable ever? 

I remain, your sincere friend, 
Michael D, Collins. 

Pp. S. If I ever can be of any service to you in the future I 
shall be pleased to be able to render same whenever possible. 


M, D. C. 
se 

Annex Cuba 
ABSOLUTE independence for Cuba sounds well, but 
absolute independence for Cuba means a reign of anarchy 
in the island and, eventually, another interference by the 
United States to bring about peaceful conditions. The 
Cubans who demand absolute independence and refuse the 
United States a naval station are the Cubans who go in for 
general confiscation of everything in sight and for the 
“removal” of all those persons who may favor a more con- 


servative policy. The Cubans hate the Americans, hoy 
ever much they pretend to love them. They want a go 

ernment of their own that they can run in their own wa: 

which will be very like the Spanish way and altogether wu 

like the way in which the Americans transact business 
The better sort of Cubans are not in sympathy with th: 
men who wish to ignore or even insult the United States. 
The property interests are opposed to the absolute indepen 
dence howlers. The rabble is against the retention of any 
form of American authority. The banditti politicians, the 
demagogues who lead the half breeds, the men who have 
been restrained from pillaging churches, convents, planta 
tions and dwellings are those who want no vestige of th: 
Yankee left on the island. If they win, the people out of 
whom Cuban regeneration must come will be driven from 
the island and unless our soldiers are kept in the island to 


maintain order Cuba will become another Hayti. The 


United States went to war with Spain to pacify Cuba. It 
will eventually have to go to war against Cuba to pacify the 
island. The day will be postponed, but it will come. The 
Cubans will revolt for independence. They will be bought 
off, but in the end they will have to be thrashed. If we 
give them independence we shall have totake it away again. 
We had no business in Cuba in the first place. Now we are 
there weare in fortrouble. We shall have to discipline the 
Cubans, whether we give them independence or they try to 
take it. Weare damned if we do, and damned if we don’t, 
and damned if we will and damned if we won’t. And the 
sooner we bring matters to a show-down the cheaper and bet- 
ter it willbe forus andthe Cubans. Meanwhile it may be 
some amusement to reflect that the party that is going to en- 
dure great vocal anguish over the Cubans and their woes is the 
party that forced us into the war with Spain. Cuba, the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico may have their advantages as posses- 
sions, but the Democrats are opposed to the utilization of 
the advantages, and the same party sets its face against 
every proposal of the present Administration to go ahead 
and make the best of the Democratic blunder. The blunder 
becomes worse by temporizing with it under the impression 
that the blunder party is going to contribute anything to 
the solution of the difficulties it created. We might as well 
take the bull by the horns right away and annex Cuba. It 
will be no easier to annex it five years or ten years from 
now, but it will save time and money and- National prestige 
and much human blood to do this year what we surely will 
have to do later. As to Cuba “it is a condition and not a 
theory that confronts us.” And the United States should 
quit playing the hypocrite. Annex Cuba and let the island 
have peace. 
se 
The Euchre Nuisance 
THOUGH the papers make fun of the crusade started 
in Chicago against society euchre, it is none the 
less a fact that the euchre craze has become a nui- 
sance in society. It encourages the spread of a gambling 
mania. It makes for discord among people who ought 
to dwell together in harmony. It is said to be pro- 
ductive of dishonesty and deception. Euchre gradually 
creates a desire for bridge whist and bridge whist begets a 
craze for poker, and soon the social gathering becomes a 
gathering for the gratification of avarice over cards. Play- 
ing for prizes becomes playing for money, and society be- 
comes like business, a contest for shekels. One need not 
be a crank to perceive the evil effects of the euchre craze 
in society. Every matron who entertains can testify to its 
demoralizing effects. It utterly destroys sociability by 
arousing cupidity and suspicion and dislike among the 
votaries of the game. Euchre was all right, so long as it 
was an occasional amusement, but when it became a univer- 
sal craze, and the prizes increased in value and became, 
thereby and therefore, worth cheating for the game became 
a social sin and nuisance. It is time to get the game of 


gain out of social affairs. 
se st 


Honesty and Wages 
“A SUBSCRIBER” writes the MIRROR, asking an editorial 


utterance upon the case of a young street buyer, on a salary 
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$24 per month, recently arrested for stealing from his 
employers, a wholesale dry-goods concern in this city. 
Subscriber” wants to know if a young man of 23 years on 
salary of $24 per month is not in a position in which he 
as to steal or starve. The charge is frequently made by 
ociologists that defalcations, embezzlements, thefts, etc., 
re caused by small salaries to employes. The MIRROR 
loes not believe this. The big defaulters and embezzlers 
re not usually men on small salaries, and, in fact, the 
majority of the thieves, defaulters, embezzlers, etc., in 
arge business concerns are not found among the men who 
have the excuse of poverty to plead in defence when caught. 
Living wages and large salaries do not effectually prevent 
dishonesty, and every employer of men in large numbers 
.grees upon this point. In the particular instance referred 
to by the MIRROR subscriber, there is no general perti- 
nence, because the claim of starvation wages does not 
apply. Learning the dry goods business is like learning a 
trade. In many of the older countries young men learning 
the mercantile business have to serve an apprenticeship of 
two or three years, and their parents actually pay the mer- 
chant often as much as three hundred dollars for this busi- 
ness training. In St. Louis tke larger wholesale dry 


goods houses employ from three hundred to four hundred . 


people at a wide range of salaries, commencing with mere 
boys of fifteen to eighteen years, at three to four dollars 
per week, and young men beginners at four to six dollars a 
week. These beginners are of surprisingly little value 
until they get some experience, and it takes them from six 
to eighteen months to reach a self-sustaining basis, but 
they are invariably accepted with the understanding that 
they have parents or others on whom they can depend for 
assistance while they are getting a business training that is 
of far more value to them than their services are tothe house. 
There are any number of bright young men on Washington 
avenue who could easily get sixty to seventy-five dollars per 
month in such work as motormen, conductors, etc., where 
there is absolutely no future, but prefer the mercantile 
business where there is so much room at the top, at less 
than half the salary, forthe first year or so. Fully seventy 
per-cent of the successful merchants in this city got their 
training in this way, and there are, in families of almost 
anyone’s acquaintance, boys who are doing nothing, and 
would be much better off occupied in some business house 
even with no remuneration at all. It is, of course, objected 
that this employment of boys who can afford to work for 
little or nothing, because supported by their parents, shuts 
out of employment many young men who have no such 
support, but it is a fact that the prevailing wage for the 
sort of work referred to is fully up to the quality of service 
rendered by the youths for a long time before they attain 
efficiency. The really poor boy on a small salary is not as 
apt to fall as the boy, with a good home and protecting 
parents, who has his pay to spend on himself and is there- 
by led into extravagance and excesses that lead to theft. 
Good wages won’t make an honest man ofa thief. Poverty 
rarely makes a thief of an honest man. The thief, 
usually, is such to gratify some passion that demands more 
money than a salary can supply, be it large or small. 
Uncle Fuller. 
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LEE MERIWETHER. 


AN X-RAY CHARACTER-PHOTOGRAPH. 








therefore it need not be very long. 

Here is a double-distilled, intellectual aristocrat, lead- 
ing the hosts of social revolntion—another, younger Tolstoi 
Aristocrat though he be, he is an hereditary reformer, too, 
for his progenitors have been strenuous in opposition to 
various phases of the status quo. Mr. Meriwether is some- 
where below forty, I should say, but he’s one of the men 
who will never grow old. He’s one of those boy-men or 
men-boys that are always surprising you by their preter- 
natural wisdom or their protracted juvenility. 

Look into his eyes! There you see intensity. They 
are not bright; neither are they dull. They have a cast ex- 
pression, a sort of fixity of light rather than of the organs 
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themselves. They don’t burn, but they have a quality of 
semi-veiled raptness that is fascinating, though not attract- 
ive. They lend an eerie effect to a decidedly handsome 
face. They cast a pallid chill over an almost perfect man- 
ner, give his personal graces a touch of the panther. His 
voice is soothing, even plaintive, but there’s something 
lurking behind it, that is like a—well, like some dim-remem- 
bered, ante-natal impression of the macabre castanets in the 
rattlesnake’s tail. 

A cavalier clad in invisible grave-clothes. His is an 
energy that makes you think of liquid air, there’s such a 
clammy suggestion about it. He causes one to think of 
Frank Saltus’ morbific poetry, Henner’s paintings, Gautier’s 
story of “Clarimonde.” Tastes differ; for myself the 
macabre is always intensely interesting. There’s a de- 
cided purr in Mr. Meriwether’s personality, and whole 
batteries of electricity when it is rubbed the wrong way. 
His mental brilliancy has something uncanny about it, too. 
I remember that,’as counsel for the prosecution of Duestrow, 
the moneyed wife-murderer, Mr. Meriwether’s knowledge 
of the literature of insanity was almost an insanity in itself— 
it was such knowing knowledge. And in making a political 
speech he always reminds me of Frankenstein. His voice, 
without being unpleasant, is not without a similarity to the 
devitalized utterancesof aphonograph. His activities are as 
hypnotic as might be some gracefulness imparted to the 
gesticulations of a galvanized cadaver. There’s an uncanny 
passionlessness about his passion that reminds you, distantly, 
of Charles Stewart Parnell. His wit and humor are of a 
high type intellectually, but they are devoid of soul, though 
not of spirit. Mr. Meriwether, at every facet of his 
character, flashes intelligence, an intelligence that seems to 
be, somehow, out of any close relation to emotion or senti- 
ment. He knows the language of sentiment and emotion, 
but it always falls on my ear, from him, as did once the words 
of an old parrot a professorial friend had taught some lines 
of Greek. , 

And this man is the leader of a mass of people in St. 
Louis who admire him without knowing why. They don’t 
understand him. They don’t love him. They don’t trust 
him. They can not tell you why they follow him or why 
they distrust him. They are like a flock of birds hypnotized 
by a black snake. They are like the Irish Home Rulers 
were under Parnell. You go out among them to find Mr. 
Meriwether’s personal friends, his chums, the men who are 
intimate enough with him to laugh at him. He has none. 
No one is close to him. They believe in the ideas Mr. 
Meriwether believes in. Do they believe in him? They 
don’t know. They admit his skill in speech, his tact in 
organizing, his affable manner, his apparent humility and 
willingness to step into the background, his intensity of de- 
votion to the cause of social reorganization, but every one of 
them feels more or less acutely that Mr. Meriwether’s 
qualities are of the head rather than of the heart. Itisa 
miracle that such a man can be a whole party; that he can 
let the organization alone for a year or four years and let 
others go ahead and practically organize it against him, and 
then come out and, in a week, annihilate the organizers and 
have all the whilom traitors kissing his toe. 

This revolutionist whose character portrait should,perhaps, 
be limned with anicicle, is, in fact, not a revolutionist at all. 
Nothing he purposes is new or unpractical. Everything in 
his program has been done and successfully done in muni- 
cipal government. Yet the tremendous energy of the 
individuality of his evangel leads men to call him a “fire- 
brand.” He purposes to reorganize society by process of 
law, yet he is classed as an anarchist. He is a most 
dynamic individualist, yet he is ranked as a dangerous 
socialist. He is all these things which he is not, because 
whatever he means, as to himself, he means all that is 
socially dislocating, to his followers. Estimated offhand, I 
should say that Mr. Meriwether is not without a very defi- 
nite kinship to Mrs. Voynich’s Gadfly. He is, again, 
George Eliot’s Jito Melema, only endowed with more firm- 
ness of character. He has not a little of Disraeli’s taste for 
the tawdry in political method, and all of the Sphinx’s 
cynicism. Lee Meriwether would be an ideal personage 
around whom George Bernard Shaw could weave a play as 
contradictory as “Arms and The Man,” or “The Devil’s 
Disciple.” He is as egoistic as Whistler or Richard Mans- 
field, and as suavely acrid. He loves the spectacular, yet 
laughs to himself while he is posing. He loves the com- 
mon people—with his head—yet he cannot conceal a certain 
contempt for them, in the methods of his leadership. He 
will talk like a dreamer of visions, yet, while he does so, he 
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can put up a job to carry or split a convention along with 
the most efficient practical politician. He has written a 
couple of very good books, yet his pamphleteering in local 
municipal politics is mere literary blacksmithing. He is a 
man of taste, yet he permitted Carl Vrooman to compare 
him, in public speeches and in crazy key-novels, with Christ 
or John the Baptist. He is an idol of the overturners, but 
at one time he had hypnotized such hard-headed politicians 
as David R. Francis and William J. Stone. There is no 
more delightful man to meet at table or in the drawing 
room, whether the conversation be mere persiflage or a 
resolution of the eternal problems. His egoism is delight- 
ful, because it is restrained by perfect manners from tritur- 
ating your own egoism. 

Whether you believe in him or not Mr. Meriwether be- 
lieves firmly in himself. But he doesn’t give any signs of 
believing to the extreme of John of Leyden. He believes 
in the people, but with a sort of distant reservation that the 
people must first believe in leaders. He is a mingler, but 
not a mixer. He isa leader, but he is not popular. See 
him in any gathering of his people and you will feel that he 
and they are uncomfortable in some ill-defined sense of 
contrast. 

Mr. Meriwether is honest, intellectually honest and 
financially honest. He believes in the Socialistic scheme 
as a geometrician believes in a theorem formulated to him- 
self. He makes intellectuality do duty for sympathy in 
his dealings with men, and he is fond of the people because 
they are a variously varying instrument the playing upon 
which gives effectiveness to his personality. He rejoices 
in his difference from other people. He enjoys his own 
aloofness. He is tickled by the dread he inspires in the 
moneyed classes, no less than by the regard he inspires in 
the shouters for “a new deal all around.” He is “onto him- 
self,” but not so much so as to let the many into the secret. 
He believes in the effectiveness of his pose. And yet with 
all this essence of humor there is something lacking in it 
which leaves him so impressed with himself as to give him 
a touch of the “queer.” And it is this touch of queerness 
that makes him, in a peculiar, dubious way, sacrosanct to a 
number of people who, like the Arabs, the Indians, the 
old Irish and Scotch, believe that those gone a wee bit “fey” 
are favorites of God and beholders of truth too great for 
the comprehension of ordinary men. The least little push 
over the line of Mr. Meriwether’s conception of himself 
and he might make another figure around which another 
Meyerbeer might contrive another opera like “Le 
Prophete.” 

Still he is one of the men who are hastening Democracy 
and Republicanism to their ultimate logic in this country, 
and, twenty years hence, a character like unto his, operating 
according to convictions such as his, will not wear the 
aspect of queerness it wears at the present time. It is in- 
deed fortunate that the revolution that is coming is tobe led 
and atthe same time held in restraint by frosty men like 


Lee Meriwether. Pasquin. 
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JONAH. 





caste in the Navy, are what might have been ex- 

pected of a man always in the wrong place at the right 

time and vice versa. Jonah was this naval man’s prototype. 
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J. PIERPONT MORGAN. 


\ DMIRAL SAMPSON’S remarks against destroying 





THE MAN, HIS METHODS AND HIS SIGNIFICANCE. 





is J. Pierpont Morgan. Since 1896, he has practi- 

cally dictated the course of stock market values and 
money-rates. Some of the great railway systems, which 
went through receiverships, have fallen into his hands, and 
he is now engaged in strengthening his hold upon the trans- 
portation business of the country by entering into traffic 
alliances or buying large amounts of shares of competing sys- 
tems. That he is on most intimate terms with the Harrimans, 
Goulds and Vanderbilts cannot be doubted. The Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & 
Western, Southern, Erie, Chicago, Iniianapolis & Louis- 
ville, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis (Big 
Four,) St. Paul and Northern Pacific Railway Companies 
are directly or indirectly under the control of Morgan. He 
has also a potent voice in the affairs of the Reading, Jersey 
Central, Delaware & Hudson, Ontario & Western and 


|" greatest power in Wall street at the present time 
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Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, or the anthracite coal 
roads. It is well known that the anthracite coal trust was 
broucht into ¢ tence by Morgan, and recent developments 
amply prove the fact that the coal and railroad trust is com- 
plete and well-established 

Mr. Morvan is also the head and front of the movement 
having for its object the organization of a $1,000,000,000 
steel trust, to be known as the United States Steel Co., 
comprising the great iron and steel and kindred concerns, 
and the Carnegie properties. He well recognized the 


dangerous importance of Carnegie competition and a slash- 
ing of prices, as well as the necessity of forming a solid, 
well-organized front against threatening European offensive 
At 
this writing, the gigantic steel monopoly appears to be an 
The question is, the 
country permit of an all-powerful, all-dominating steel 
monopoly, with the unprecedented capital of $1,000,000,000? 
underbid and undersell 


and defensive measures in matters of trade and tariffs. 


assured entity. will people of this 


It is the intention of the trust to 
European competitors, that is, to sell iron and steel pro- 
ducts at lower prices abroad than at home. They can 
readily do this, as a high tariff excludes foreign manufac- 
turers from selling in the United States, and gives the 
domestic market entirely into the hands of the billion dollar 
trust. The American consumer will thus be bled and com- 
pensate the monopoly for diminished profits in foreign 
countries. Verily, this is a well-conceived, well-timed and 
very bold scheme, andthe execution of it will be closely 
watched on both sides of the Atlantic. 

There is reason to ask whether Mr. Morgan is a great 
failure or a great success as a financier, whether he is 
working for the happiness or the misery of mankind. 
Nearly twenty-five hundred years ago, the poet Sophocles 
said: “There is an ancient saying, famous among men, 
that thou shouldst not judge fully of a man’s life before he 
dieth, whether it should be called blest or wretched.” Mr. 
Morgan is both highly praised and severely criticised for 
his achievements and intentions. There is a good deal of 
hysteria commingled with the fulsome laudation and popu- 
listic anathemas heaped upon his head. 
this the United 
“The world is now fully prepared to 


In reference to financial magnate, 
States Investor says: 
admit what it has strongly suspected for some time past, 
viz., that Mr. J. P. Morgan is the mightiest personality that 
has ever figured in connection with the material affairs of 
the human race. It 
sbould go back more than fifteen years in order to discover 
how effectually he has changed the character of the United 
States. Weare not the same people we were then; our 


ideals are different; our industrial methods have been entirely 


is not necessary that one’s memory 


transformed; our political tendencies have all been changed; 
our dependence on fixed economical principles has gen- 
erally come to be recognized as an absurdity; the old dis- 
tinctions of society have been abandoned; liberty, equality, 
fraternity are no longer words to stir the blood; the per- 
sonal equation is no longer considered an essential factor in 
life; the relation between man and man is no longer defined 
in terms of justice and human sympathy, but in such terms 
as ‘capital’ and ‘labor,’ and the ‘survival of the fittest,’ 
the latter being construed strictly in the sense in which it 
is used in connection with the struggle for existence among 
the brute creation.” 

All this may be considered the logical outcome of the 
methods so strikingly pursued by Mr. J. P. Morgan. 
word, this country has taken an enormous stride in the last 
A good 
many people think this a most excellent thing, and, in their 


Ina 
fifteen years towards the undoing of democracy. 


eyes, Mr. Morgan is, naturally, agreat hero. Others view 
the change as the most alarming portent in the annals of 
the race, and these, of course, regard Mr. Morgan in quite 
another light; while recognizing his power, they look upon 
him as a factor that will eventually wreck the happiness of 
mankind. 

When the matter is viewed quite calmly, there is no 
occasion to sublimate either the good or the bad qualities of 
Mr. Morgan. As the authority above cited says, what Mr. 
Morgan has done he has done by reason of no qualities 
that differentiate him in any striking measure from the rest 
of mankind. If to admit that he is the most 
genius this world has ever seen, we should never- 


we were 
titanic 
theless be obliged to contend that he is, after all, but an 
insignificant factor in moulding the progress of human 
This is primarily a world of laws rather than of 


Human affairs are caught up into the influences of 


affairs. 
men. 
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great natural laws, and by the operation of these laws 


on the unrelated experiences of mankind, scattered 
all over the face of the earth, very striking situations 
are from time totime created. Fach of these situations, 
we will say, calls fora man. but itis the situation that 


makes the man, not the man the situation. 

But whether Mr. Morgan is a benetactor vf the race or 
be remembered that he cannot 
natural law. It is possible to hoodwink man, 
but not nature. There is a kismet in everything. If Mr. 
Morgan’s billion dollar steel trust and his other consolida- 
tions of recent times turn out to the advantage of mankind 
at large, his name will be enshrined in the memory of the 
But there is no need to worry about their outcome. 
If they are rightly conceived and properly carried out, they 
are bound to add tothe sum total of human happiness; if 
they are conceived and executed merely in a spirit of human 
selfishness, and without strict regard for the real economic 
requirements of the situation, they will be a miserable fail- 
ure to those immediately interested, and a great blessing 
eventually to the entire world. The public are bound to be 
the winners in the end. Perhaps he will turn out to be an 
economic Alexander the Great. The great Macedonian 
was governed by self-interest, and his world empire tumbled 
to pieces almost before it was built, but to no person in 
secular history does civilization owe more than to Alexander 
the Great. 


otherwise, the fact must 


contravene 


race. 


Francis A. Huter. 
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THE SINGLE TAX. 


WHAT IT IS AND WHY IT IS URGED. 


|In response to many inquiries about the Single ‘ax doctrine, 
springing out of the local and general interest in the whole 
subject of taxation, now being wrestled with by various State 
Legislatures, the MIRROR has deemed it Gould not do better than 
reproduce Mr. Henry George’s own condensed explanation of it, 
as he wrote it some years ago for the Christian Advocate. | 

& 

E propose to abolish all taxes save one single tax 
levied on the value of land, irrespective of the 
value of improvements in or on it. 

What we propose is not a tax on real estate, for real 
estate in ludes improvements. Nor is it a tax on land, for 
we could not tax all land, but only land having a value 
irrespective of its improvements, and would tax that in 
proportion to that value. 

Our plan involves the imposition of no new tax since we 
already tax land values in taxing real estate. To carry it 
out we have only to abolish all taxes save the tax on real 
estate, and to abolish all of that which now falls on build- 
ings or improvements, leaving only that part of it which 
now falls on the value of the bare land, increasing that so 
as to take, as nearly as may be, the whole of economic rent, 
or what is sometimes styled the “unearned increments of 
land values.” 

That the value of the land alone would suffice to pro- 
vide all needed public revenues—municipal, county, state, 
and national—there is no doubt. 

To show briefly why we urge this change, let me treat 
(1) of its expendiency, and (2) of its justice. 

From the single tax we may expect these advantages: 

(1.) It would dispense with a whole army of tax gather- 
ers and other officials which present taxes require, and 
place in the treasury a much larger proportion of what is 
taken from the people, while by making government 
simpler and cheaper, it would tend to make it purer. It 
would get rid of taxes which necessarily promote fraud, 
perjury, bribery, and corruption, which lead men _ into 
temptation, and which tax what the nation can least afford 
to spare—honesty and conscience. Since land lies out-of- 
doors and cannot be removed, and its value is the most 
readily ascertained of all values, the taxto which we would 
resort can be collected with the minimum of cost and the 
least strain on public morals. 

2. It would enormously increase the 
wealth 

(a) 
upon industry and thrift. 


production of 


By the removal of the burdens that now weigh 
If we tax houses there will be 
fewer and poorer houses; if we tax machinery, there will 
be less machinery; if we tax trade, there will be less trade; 
if we tax capital, there will be less capital; if we tax sav- 
All the taxes, therefore, 


ings, there will be less savings. 








that we should abolish are those that repress industry an 
But if 


lessen wealth. we tax land values there will be n 


less land. 


(6) On the contrary, the of land values ha 


th e effect of making land more easily available by industry 


taxation 

since it makes it more difficult for owners of valuable land 
which they themselves do not care to use, to hold it idle fo: 

a larger future price. While the abolition of taxes on labor 
and the products of labor would free the active element of 
production, the taking of land values in taxation would free 
the passive element by destroying speculative land values, 
and preventing the holding out of use of land needed for 
use. If any one will but look around to-day and see the 
unused or but half-used land, the idle labor, the unemployed 
or poorly employed capital, he will get some idea of how 
enormous would be the production of wealth were all the 
forces of production free to engage. 

(c) The taxation of the processes and products of labor 
on the one hand; and the insufficient taxation of land values 
on the other, produce an unjust distribution of wealth which 
is building up in the hands of a few, fortunes more mon- 
strous than the world has ever betore seen, while the masses 
of our people are steadily becoming relatively poorer. These 
taxes necessarily fall on the poor more heavily than on the 
rich; by increasing prices, they necessitate a larger capital 
in all businesses, and consequently give an advantage to 
large capitals; and they give, and in some cases are designed 
to give, special advantages and monopolies to combinations 
and trusts. On the other hand, the insufficient taxation of 
land values enables men to make large fortunes by land 
speculation and the increase in ground values—fortunes 
which do not represent any addition by them to the general 
wealth of the community, but merely the appropriation by 
some of what the labor of others creates. 

This unjust distribution of wealth develops, on the one 
hand, a class idle and wasteful because they are too rich, 
and, on the other hand, a class idle and wasteful because 
they are too poor—it deprives men of capital and oppor- 
tunities which would make them more efficient producers. 
It thus greatly diminishes production. 

(dq) Tne unjust distribution which is giving us the 
hundred-fold millionaire, on the one side, and the tramp 
and pauper, on the other, generates thieves, gamblers, social 
parasites of all kinds, and requires large expenditure of 
money and energy in watchmen, policemen, courts, prisons, 
and other means of defense and repression. It kindles a 
greei of gain and a worship of wealth, and produces a bitter 
struggle for existence which fosters drunkenness, increases 
insanity, and causes men, whose energies ought to be de- 
voted to honest production, to spendtheir time and strength 
in cheating and grabbing from each other. Besides the 
moral loss, all of this involves an enormous economic loss 
which the single tax would save. 

(e)Tne taxes we would abolish fall most heavily on the 
poorer agricultural districts, and would tend to drive popu- 
lation and wealth from them to the great cities. The tax 
we would increase would destroy that monopoly of land 
which is the great cause of that distribution of population 
which is crowding the people too closely together in some 
places, and scattering them too far apart in other places. 
Families live on top of one another in cities because of the 
enormous speculative prices at which vacant lots are held. 
In the country they are scattered too far apart for social in- 
tercourse and convenience, because, instead of each taking 
what land he can use, every one who can grabs all he can 
get, in the hope of profiting by its increase of value, and 
the next man must pass farther on. Thus we have scores 
of families living under a single roof, and other families 
living in dugouts on the prairies afar from neighbors—some 
living too close to each other, for moral, mental, or physical 
health, and others too far separated for the stimulating and 
refining influences of society. The wastes in health, in 
mental vigor, and in unnecessary transportation result in 
great economic losses which the single tax would save. 

Let us turn to the moral side and consider the question 
of justice. 

The right of property does not rest on human laws; they 
have often ignored and violated it. It rests on natural laws 
—that is to say, the law of God. It is clear and absolute, 
and every violation of it, whether committed by a man ora 
nation, is a violation of the command, “Thou shalt not 
steal.” The man who catches a fish, grows an apple, 
raises a calf, builds a house, makes a coat, paints a picture, 
constructs a machine, has, as to any such thing, an ex- 





lusive right of ownership, which carries with it the right 
» give, to sell or bequeath that thing. 
But who made the earth that any man can claim such 
wnership of it, or any part of it, or the right to give, sell 
or bequeath it? Since the earth was not made by us, but 
s only a temporary dwelling-place on which one generation 
f men follows another; since we find ourselves here and 
manifestly here with the equal permission of the Creator, 
it is manifest that no one can have any exclusive right of 
ownership in land, and that the rights of all men to land 
must be equal and inalienable. There must be an ex- 
clusive right of possession of land, for the man who uses it 
must have secure possession of land in order to reap the 
products of his labor. But his right of possession must be 
limited by the equal right of all, and should therefore be 
conditioned on the payment to the community, by the pro- 
sessor, of an equivalent for any special valuable privilege 
thus accorded him. 

When we tax houses, crops, money, furniture, capital 
or wealth in any of its forms, we take from individuals 
what rightfully belongs tothem. We violate the right of 
property, and, inthe name of the State, commit robbery. 
But when we tax ground values we take from individuals 
what does not belong to them, but belongs to the community, 
and which cannot be left to individuals without the robbery 
of other individuals. 

Think what the value of land is. It has no reference to 
the cost of production, as has the value of houses, horses, 
ships, clothes or other things produced by labor, for land is 
not produced by man, it has been created by God. The 
value of land does not come from the exertion of labor on 
land, for the value thus produced is a value of improve- 
ment. That value attaches to any piece of land means 
that that piece of land is more desirable than the land 
which other citizens may obtain, and that they are more 
willing to pay a premium for permission to use it. Justice 
therefore, requires that this premium of value shall be taken 
for the benefit of all in order to secure to all their equal 
rights. 

Consider the difference between the value of land. The 
value of a building, like the value of goods, or of anything 
properly styled wealth, is produced by individual exertion 
and therefore properly belongs to the individual; but the 
value of land only arises,with the growth and improvement 
of the community, and therefore properly belongs to the 
community. It is not because of what its owners have 
done, but because of the presence of the whole great popu- 
lation, that land in New York is worth millions an acre. 
This value, therefore, is the proper fund for defraying the 
common expenses of the whole population; and it must be 
taken for public use, under penalty of generating land 
speculation and monopoly which will bring about artificial 
scarcity where the Creator has provided an abundance for 
all whom His providenc: has called into existence. It is 
thus a violation of justice to tax labor, or the things pro- 
duced by labor, and it is also a violation of justice not to tax 
land values. ; 

ws 

These are the fundamental reasons for which we urge 
the single tax, believing it to be the greatest and most 
fundamental of all reforms. We do not think it will change 
human nature. That man can never do; but it will bring 
about conditions in which human nature can develop what 
is best, instead of, as now in so many cases, what is worst. 
It will permit such an enormous production as we can now 
hardly conceive. It will secure an equitable distribution. 
It will solve the labor problem and dispel the darkening 
clouds which are now gathering over the horizon of our 
civilization. It will make undeserved poverty an unknown 
thing. It will check the soul-destroying greed of gain. It 
will enable men to be at least as honest, as true, as con- 
siderate, and as high-minded as they would like to be. It 
will remove temptation to lying, false swearing, bribery and 
law-breaking. It will open to all, even the poorest, the 
comforts and refinements and opportunities of an advancing 
civilization. It will thus, so we reverently believe, clear 
the way for the coming of that kingdom of right and 
justice, and consequently of abundance and peace and 
happiness, for which the Master told His disciples to pray 
and work. it is not that it is a promising invention or 
cunning device that we look for the single tax to do all this; 
but it is because it involves a conforming of the most im- 
portant and fundamental adjustments of society to the 
supreme law of justice, because it involves the basing of 
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the most important of our laws on the principle that we 
should do to others as we would be done by. 

The readers of this article, I may fairly presume, be- 
lieve, as I believe, that there is a world for us beyond this. 
The limit of space has prevented me from putting before 
them more than some hints for thought. Let me, in con- 
clusion, present two more: 

I. What would be the result in Heaven itself if those 
who got there first instituted private property in the surface 
of Heaven, and parceled it out in absolute ownership among 
themselves as we parcel out the surface of the earth? 

2. Since we cannot conceive of a Heaven in which the 
equal rights of God’s children to their Father’s bounty is 
denied, as we now deny them on this earth, what is the 
duty enjoined on Christians by the daily prayer; “Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done, on earth, as it is in 
Heaven?” 

ee Oe 
A KEY TO THE VICTORIAN AGE. 





“THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH.” 





the moment of King Edward the Seventh’s accession 
to the throne, has nowhere been more vividly 
painted for the general understanding than in Mr. Israel 


FE enn as She is to-day, or, at least, as she was at 


‘ Zangwill’s novel, “The Mantle of Elijah.” Thrusting aside 


the flimsy veil of “early Victorian” with which the novelist 
drapes his scenes and episodes, we penetrate at once many 
of the mysteries of the middle, and late Victorian, ages. 
Without being definitely a key-novel in the vulgar accept- 
ance, the book is one sure to prove as vital as life itself. 
No historian, not Mr. McCarthy himself, has written pages 
that, for the quick ,intelligence and the brief survey of 
America, afford so direct an insight into England’s political 
tendencies and methods, its general mental bias, its curious 
mutations and growing laxities. To put it succinctly, “The 
Mantle of Elijah,” to the home-keeping American, is worth 
a shelf of history and description. To the lover of mere 
brilliancy, of pleasant entertainment, the book is as com- 
mendable as to the student of the nineteenth century’s close 
in England. 

Elijah himself was a statesman of the humanitarian 
school. He was by birth an aristocrat; he had formed a party 
of his own, a party for peace, and forthe turning of the sword 
into the ploughshare. Inthe picture he presents we find him 
“tinged by Dickens, by Cobden, by Carlyle, by Combe’s 
‘Constitution of Man,’ by the Great Exhibition, by the 
Chartists.” He really loved his England; he dreamed of 
an England “at peace, clean, contented, sober, happy.” 
He played no mere political game; he wasa fine old English 
gentleman. And it is this man’s mantle that descends upon 
Broser. Broser is one of the fascinations of the book. 
Has not America its countless Brosers? Broser, whom 
first we find surpassing even Marshmont's (the Elijah of the 
title) own speech from a country hustings, exaggerating all 
the older man’s really fine dreams about education of the 
people, about the cessation of all war; letting loose a flood 
of breezy prose and brazen speech, inciting all the mob’s most 
radical spirit; Broser, whom we leave, at the close, only 
after h2 has gone completely round the circle, stepping into 
power on the popular clamor for war, and gaining his 
highest place as the result of the martial frenzy that domi- 
nates the same mob that had cheered, a few years ago, for 
peace. Broser, that middle-class shrewd type, do we not 
all know him? The pure politician, which means the im- 
pure anything else. Shouting now against the wrongs of 
the poor, against the corruptions of princes and bishops and 
the aristocracy; and eventually becoming the crier for war, 
the man who counts his dreams fulfilled when the Prince 
invites himself to his house. And what a picture it is that 
Mr. Zangwill draws of the great British public! The same 
workingman who had cheered republicanism, now cheered 
sport and war; “even the thinking classes had been under- 
mined by several decades of Darwinism.” This public held, 
as to Broser, that “he might have changed his coat; but he 
was always ready to take it off.” One can imagine the 
futile rage of good, honest Elijah as he sees what his 
successor is doing with the mantle. He vents himself in a 
fine outburst upon war. 

“Popular,” he cries, “of course it’s popular. So is 
sport. A war is so obvious. Brass bands, uniforms, 
bayonets, blood; the prize-fighter interests everybody, only 
some classes are ashamed to say so. Ancient races may 
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have been soldiers first and nothing after, but, in the 
modern world, the soldier is only the guardian of civilization. 
The miner, the railway servant, the sewer laborer—each 
risks his life daily, but not so intoxicatingly, and is 
shovelled into an obscure grave. The sailor fights the com- 
mon foe of all humanity and is the intermediary of civiliza- 
tion,, Hence the truer romance of the sea. The soldier’s 
risk is only run in actual war time; otherwise his occupation 
is healthy and easy. He is rightly boycotted from the 
theatres. We keep him cut of sight as we do the 
slaughter man.” So poor &lijah rages on, and we know, 
through all the irony, that behind him Mr. Zangwill, too, 
chafes at war. He puts into another head, a woman’s, a 
thought on strenuousness that should be bitter reading for 
Mr. Roosevelt and his friends. 

“Strenuousness? .. One need not seek it at the 
bayonet’s point. By the side of these ghastly nine years of 
suffering, what were the heroisms of a hundred V. C.’s? 
Strenuousness? Relaxed in civilization’s Capua, must it al- 
ways be resought through the fighting passion, through man’s 
kinship with the beasts, never through his kinship with the 
angels?” 

We are shown England drunk with its successes. Mr. 
Zangwill calls the war by another name, but we know it for 
the Boer war, we read the time as the present. We are 
given glimpses of how war can be brought on, not through 
accident or incident, but the desire of ambitious knaves. 

Irony is the note of the book. Else it were not Zang- 
will’s. Irony has, as we know, a great grace of truth in it. 
I venture to find in Mr. Zangwill’s fine portrait of Fizzy, 
M. P., owner of the Morning Mirror, one of London’s anti- 
martial newspapers, something of Mr. Zangwill’s own tem- 
per. It is so keen, so witty a sketch, that, stripped of its 
smaller vices, it holds still a fair fund of value. 

“Fizzy had a genial way of stripping life of its glamour, 
and death of its dignity. An unequaled experience of men 
and critics had made him the chronique scandaleuse of 
Europe. Princes, grand chamberlains, immortal bards, 
Chancery judges, ballerinas—all was stinking fish that came 
to his net. The human interest was the breath of his 
nostrils; to romance, and the mellowed historic he was 
color-blind. St. Paul’s Cathedral suggested to him only the 
absurdities of the Dean and Chapter, and Westminster 
Abbey was connected mainly with the washing of dirty sur- 
plices. And yet he did not give the effect of wilful cyni- 
cism. His was the unpretentious attitude of the man who 
takes it for granted that the pomp of history is a stage 
illusion worked by the dramatis persone, with appropriately 
purple costume, and elaborate scenic background, for the 
edification of the pit and gallery and the more stupid of the 
stalls, while in the green-room everybody relaxes, throws off 
robes and wigs, and drinks beer out of pewter pots. . .” 

I wonder if many of our most readable historians have 
not written from just that point of view? 

In the same spirit, though posed as the speech of an 
idealist, a poet, one Raphael Dominick, is a disquisition upon 
journalism. 

“This post-haste transformation of life into ‘copy’— 
this word-weaving mill so scientifically organized since the 
ingenuous days of Buckley’s Courant—makes the great 
panorama pass before the journalist as mere material for 
pompous articles or flippant paragraphs. Life and death, 
love and war, the high tragedies, the historic dreams—they 
lose at once their body and their soul, their substance and 
their vital relation to human hopes and emotions, flit in a 
ghostly world of hollow phrases. And then the brilliant 
young men who sell their own souls in producing these 
bubble-phrases, colored to suit the organ!” 

The men and the background are the successes of this 
book. I like the women less. A/legra’s story; her girlish 
mutations; her adoration of her father’s principles, and 
later her marriage to Broser, whose turn-coat successes 
finally nauseate her; this is interesting, yet not vital; save 
as it serves as sidelight on the center of the picture where 
we see war and peace, the British public and its bear- 
leaders. The episodes of Dominick, and of the invalid girl, 
are interesting only as they offer the texts on journalism 
and on civilization that I have already quoted. Yet, imme- 
diately or only remotely vital, Mr. Zangwill makes it all in- 
timately entertaining. He keeps us tip-toed by his adroit- 
ness. These large, sometimes dull-seeming questions, 
are colored by him to positively fascinating brilliance. We 
move in an air where real personages move. It isthe time, 
the manner of but yesterday. The frenzy for war that fin- 
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ished Queen Victoria’s time, as it brought, too, her death 
has been subtly analyzed in this book. 

You will meet, in these pages, many whom I have no 
space to dilate upon. Marshmont's wife, a woman who “did 
not understand;” the Duchess, a fine type of hearty, whole- 
some, healthy straightforwardness; Professor Font, rogue, 
philosopher, blackmailer, and dishonest wit; and many 
others. Touches, too, of ironic value, that make one smile no 
little. Such as the one telling of “an obscure poet, one 
Browning,” a copy of whose book had been bought ata 
cheap stall. 

In fine, a book that no extracts, no slight survey, can 
quite do justice to. It pictures, too brighly, a too 
tremendous time, for anything save a complete perusal to 
be in question. The brightness may dim; but the subject 
will keep the book sweet for some time. It is a Key to the 
Victorian age. We must use it until a better one is 


given us. : 
Percival Pollard. 
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SCORCHING “BUM” SPORT. 


Pugs and Loidies 

LAY-ACTING pugilists have been filling St. Louis 

theaters during the past week. The red-headed 

farrier from the land of bushmen and boomerangs 
packed one St. Louis house during his visit. He hada 
“show” that was a fright and he is an “actor” 
that is a terror. Yet even all the boxes were taken 
at all his performances. Upon three occasions they 
were filled with young society people of St. Louis. 
It was comical to see young beaux doing foyer 
promenades between acts at Havlin’s and buds sitting 
happily in the boxes watching the highly interesting do- 
mestic drama of the “The Honest Blacksmith,” with the 
typified originals, Mr. and Mrs. Fitzsimmons, in the leading 
roles. It was droll, too, to hear Fitzsimmons, who himself 
confessed that he laid down to Jem Hall in Australia for the 
handsome consideration of “fifteen quid,” ($75) stand up 
and proudly refuse the $30,000 offer of the villian to throw 
his stage fight with Jim Jack. “I would not throw this fight 
for a million dollars,” said Fitz in the play. “I never threw 
a fight and never will.” Yet for $75 he threw a fight when 
he was middle-weight champion of Australia. It was droll, 
to hear Mrs. Fitz descant upon Mr. Fitz’s love of home and 
mother and then to think of how he “trun down” the first 
Mrs. Fitz and her children for the second Mrs. Fitz; how 
the first Mrs. Fitz sued him for divorce, alleging statutory 
offences with the then Miss Julian, who is now the second 
Mrs. Fitz; how Mr. Fitz cross-countered with charges of a 
like nature, naming the second Mrs. Fitz’s brother, Martin 
Julian, as co-respondent; how they all flung dirt for a month, 
how the divorce was granted, how Mr. Fitz married Miss 
Julian and Mr. Julian married the first Mrs. Fitz and how 
they all rented a house at Bensonhurt-by-the-Sea and lived 
happily together ever after in such a lovely domestic mess. 
They say married mimes do not attract patronage, but Mr. 
and Mrs. Fitz did all right. Certainly the pugs have a hold 
upon the community, especially upon the women. The 
other day Charlie Mitchell, fair, fat and forty, “won” the 
girl of a New York swell from him. Over in England 
McCoy, the fakir, is making fair dames leave their happy 
homes for him. This week Terry McGovern, also married 
and with his wife in the cast a /a Mrs. Fitz, gets the money 
and the admiration of dames d’ industrie who patronize the 
Truly the scrapper reigns supreme among 
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Imperial. 
mimics. 
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Base Ball Rowdyism 

THE big fuss between the National and American Base- 
ball Leagues is not of much public interest. The man who 
sits on the bleachers cares little about the ownership of 
clubs or the rights of players. He cares very little who 
owns the club as long as he gets a run for his quarter. He 
has slight use for great baseball players in mufti. It is the 
great spectacular game, not the men who play it, that at- 
tracts people. Nowadays, great baseball critics and 
authorities are deep in the question of “Why has Public 
Interest in Baseball Decayed?” They ascribe it to the un- 
popularity of the club-owners with the people and the 
blackguardly actions of players on the field. Baseball 
writers are narrow, short and shallow. The people do not 
care enough about the club-owners to be offended or 
disgusted with anything they might, could or would do. As 
for the blackguard players, there may be some, but I have 
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Blackguardly spectators are more 
In ten 


never known them. 
numerous, 10 to 1, than blackguard ballplayers. 
years occupation of front seats in the grandstand the writer 
has never heard a blackguard word from a player’s lips or 
seen a blackguard action— beyond an attempt to fight 
committed by one. Yet there scarce has been a single 
game in all that time when he did not hear blackguard 
language and witness blackguard actions and blackguard 
behavior from spectators. Frequently he has felt sorry for 
the ladies sitting in his vicinity when a lull in proceedings 
and a vagrant breeze wafted some especially offensive 
blackguardism from the bleachers to the grandstand. He 
never remembers having to feel so because of anything a 
player did. Players may not be Chesterfields but, com- 
pared with their friends in the bleachers and stand, they 
are veritable pinks of propriety. Frequently the writer 
has taken foreigners, Englishmen especially, to see a game 
of baseball. Although the Britons at home never think of 
disputing a decision of an umpire and have very strict ideas 
of propriety on the subject I have never heard them com- 
ment unfavorably upon the actions of the players. But 
when they hear the spectators hiss, cat-call, abuse and de- 
nounce umpire or players their eyes always open. “What 
are they hissing for and who are they abusing so shame- 
fully?” asked a British officer, one day, at League Park, when 
a local player made an error and was getting “his roast” 
for it. “What very bad form!” he exclaimed, in surprised 
and painful tones when the matter was explained to him. 
“How can they insult the man so. It is something awful. 
And you tell me he must endure it. Shameful!” By and 
by when the spectators began to call the umpire “stiff” and 
“robber” and begged the man at the bat to kill him, the 
Englishman stood aghast. No wonder. The spectacle 
of a well educated, apparently well-bred and well-clad man 
yelling like a maniac toa ball player to kill an umpire, is 
certainly calculated to make anyone with a drop of the 
sportsman in him stand aghast. The same man will go 
over tothe race track and lose a $500 bet on what he is sure 
is a mistaken decision of a racing judge and never say a 
word about killing the erring official. Why? Because he 
would be taken by the nape of the neck and’¢hrown over 
the fence if he dared say a word in defaxyatizn of the rac- 
ing judge. If some of the men who rave in the grand- 
stand at a baseball game and demand the umpire’s blood 
every time he gives a close decision against the home team 
were treated similarly, baseball might be a little more 
popular and players a little less inclined to alleged rowdy- 
ism. Think about it. Who is it that sends “liar,” “stiff,” 
“robber,”—and worse—hurtling across the diamond and 
through the stands? Is it the players? No. It is the 
rowdy spectator who has degraded baseball, degraded the 
players, degraded himself and degraded the name of the 
American sportsman among the nations of the earth. 
se 
The Turf War 


PREPARATIONS for the local three-cornered turf war 
progress merrily. The Matthews bill, which provides that a 
race track shall not be allowed to operate within one mile 
of any educational institution above the grade of normal 
school, has been reported in the Missouri Legislature. 
It is meant especially for Delmar Park which is within one 
mile of the new Washington University. The line was 
originally drawn at half amile. It was then thought that 
Delmar was within that distance of the University. When 
a survey showed it was not, the limit was stretched a bit. 
The bill seems too good a measure to be constitutional. 
It appears to be class legislation with a vengeance. The fact 
that it is being pushed along would indicate that the oppo- 
nents of the Delmar Park track have not implicit faith in the 
ability of the Western Jockey Club to shut Delmar up. The 
new turf body appears to grow weaker everyday. The East- 
ern Jockey Club has refused to recognize it. . Hence horses 
may run at Delmar Park and be outlawed by the Western 
Jockey club, yet they can race under the auspices of the 
Eastern Jockey Club. That is defeat No. 1 for the West- 
ern Jockey Club. Defeat No. 2 will come on March 4, at 
Chicago, when the Horse Owners Protective Association 
will notify the new organization that there must not be any 
outlawry of horses for running on Turf Congress tracks not 
in the Western Jockey Club. The horse owners will take 
this course just as they took it last week in California when 
the warring Oakland and Tanforan tracks each attempted 
to outlaw horses running at the other. The horsemen said 
“We shall race where we please and there shall not be any 






Then the tracks took back their declarations 
about outlawry and the horsemen are reaping the golden 
harvest which always comes with competition. The horse- 
men will not allow the Western Jockey Club to outlaw the 
horses running on Turf Congress tracks, nor will they allow 
Turf Congress tracks to outlaw horses running on Jockey 
Club tracks. The horsemen hold the whip hand. They 
will settle the fight. Mr. Condon, the Chicago turf. nabob, 
who controls the sport in that city, shows signs of weaken- 
ing. He was the main prop of the Western Jockey Club. 
He formed it to shut out possible competition with his 
Chicago tracks. Success has spoiled Mr. Condon. Six 
years ago he was running gaming houses, pool rooms and 
bucket shops in Chicago. Ed Corrigan, who was then the 
racing king in that city, tried to put Condon’s poolrooms 
out of business because they were keeping play away from 
his race tracks. Condon fought. He found the honest 
men and women of the Civic Federation his willing allies 
and innocent tools. These honest men and women supplied 
the purpose and the zeal. Condon supplied them with the 
necessary money. They had the best of it. Condon shut 
up Corrigan’s tracks arid ran Corrigan out of Chicago. 
Corrigan forced Condon to become a racing magnate and 
get rich. Now Condon is where Corrigan was seven years 
ago. He is trying to kill competition that might affect the 
betting rings of his race tracks. Angelo Cella, the repre- 
sentative of the Delmar Park track in Chicago, stands just 
where Condon then stood, determined to shut up Condon’s 
tracks if Condon persists in furnishing St. Louis tracks 
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with a club to kill Delmar Park, in which his 
brother, Louis Cella, of St. Louis, is interested. 
Racing is illegal according to the laws of Illinois. It exists 


only on sufferancein Chicago. Corrigan was a great fighter 
but Condon beat him. Condon is a great fighter for did he 
not beat Corrigan? But Cella will beat him. Positions are 
reversed. Condon is now where Corrigan was. Cella is where 
Condon was when he fought so successfully and well to shut 
np Corrigan. With the horsemen forbidding outlawry and 
with Cella sending the Civic Federation after Condon in 
Chicago the new Western Jockey Club is having its milk 
teeth pulled. Itnever am unted toanythinganyhow. The 
only decent thing about it was the St. Louis Fair Grounds. 
Bar the Fair Grounds, every track in it is either run or 
controlled by gamblers. Condon rose from the faro-box 
and the shells. Bush, a member of its Board of Stewards, 
still runs a gaming establishment in New Orleans. Mem- 
phis is largely controlled by gamesters, though Stoney 
Montgomery is a sportsman and a gentleman. The St. 
Louis Fair Grounds is operated by gentlemen and sports- 
men, but they must feel queer in company with Mr. Con- 
don and Mr. Bush. The association will not exist very 
long. The idea which led to the formation of the Western 
Jockey Club was all right. Its execution has been abomin- 
able. The wrong steps were taken at the wrong time. 

There was no looking before leaping. In the haste to erect 
a defence against competitive attacks, the ground was illy 
chosen. The ramparts were built on sand. Meantime the 

St. Louis Fair Association is in good shape. It cannot lose, 

save by peace. If the Delmar people shut up the Chicago 

tracks, good horses and good jockeys will come to St. Louis 
that would otherwisé go to Chicago. If the Matthews bill kills 
Delmar Park, the Fair Association will control racing in 

the West. The worst it can get is the best of it, unless it 
mixes up in an open fight with Delmar. Then both will 
lose money. The best thing that could happen for the Fair 
Grounds would be to have Mr. Condon’s tracks shut up. 

There is an excellent chance of this happening. Then if the 

Matthews bill shuts up Delmar, all the Fair Grounds has to 

do is “go and get it.” No wonder the Fair Grounds 
inciting the fight and feeling good. Mr. Condon may lose. 
Delmar Park may lose. The Fair Grounds cannot lose. 
It can sit down comfortably and cry “Go it, Condon! Go it, 
Cella! Whoever loses, I win.” 

ze 
Why Square Racing Goes Abroad 


WHILE the racing associations are fighting for the 
spoils, good race horses, good owners, good trainers and 
good jockeys, are deserting America for England, France, 
Austria, and other European countries. It is strange that 
of all sports common to this and every other country racing is 
the only one which not only fails to attract the best foreign 
talent and material to the United States, but also fails 
even to retain its own star performersat home. Star per- 
formers in all lines and departments, the best artists of all 
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branches, are attracted to this country because they can make 
more money here than elsewhere. Though racing is the 
most powerful and remunerative of American pastimes it is 
too weak and too mean to hold its best exemplars at home. 
Owners like Keene, Whitney, Lorillard and Belmont will 
not race in the United. States. They assert that good 
horses of above the 2-year-old class cannot find decent 
engagements here, that purses are too small to make them 


worth while running for, that the sport being unworthy of ~~ 


a good horse’s patronage is unworthy of having good jock- 
eys and that the associations found on the turf in America 
are distasteful and degrading. They charge, and with 
great truth, that the racing associations are running simply 
for the money there is in it, that they will not give decent 
prizes for horses to run for, that they will not make it 
possible to pay large jockey fees, that they are vampires of 
sport, sucking its life blood away. When American 
racing associations make money they put it in the bank. 
When English racing associations make money they put it 
up for horses to run for, being satisfied with simply clear- 
ing expenses. One American track which made 25 per 
cent. on its total investment in three months racing, last 
season, instead of increasing its stakes actually cut them 
down, this season. The racing associations are getting all 
the money. That is why the best horses, the best jockeys, 
the best owners and the best racing men of all classes are 


leaving America for England. But as long as racing in the . 


West is not controlled by John Condon, the Chicago “nut- 
spieler,” we should be duly happy. Brigadier. 
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TEDDY. 





A STRENUOUS MONODRAMA. 





Land of silver, female suffrage, 
Dead-game sports and sudden statesmen, 
Drunken injuns, yawping cowboys, 
Happy hoboes, husky hold-ups— 

Slow the winter sun was setting 

O’er a canon deep, primeval, 

By the foot of man untrodden, 

In the bosom of the Rockies; 

Lighting up the gorge abysmal 

(Where the Titans erst had frolicked, 
Done their strenuous stunts and gambols) 
With a flame of dying glory; 

Touching with a vivid splendor 

White cascade and snowy summit, 

And the trenchant teeth of Teddy. 


| N the far-off Colorado— 


Yes, ’tis He, the Son of Battle! 

By these signs and tokens know him, 
Chosen hero of the people, 

Who one day shall rule this nation, 
Deo volente, Platt and Henna:— 

By the scowling, fierce strabismus 
That affrighted all the Cubans, 
Drove their serried hosts in panic 
Down the rugged slopes of San Juan; 
By the fatal suit of buckskin 

That he wears when playing rough-house, 
Binding spells or charging kodaks; 
By his dental show dynamic, 

By his Tartarin equipment, 

Deadly rifle, swift six-shooter, 
Cartridge pouch and lurking bowie, 
Ye shall know him—there’s no ringer 
For the idol we name Teddy. 


Where the hunter is, the quarry— 

And the gloomy gorge, excrimsoned 

By the banners red of sunset, 

Shows a ghastlier sort of carmine, 

Paints a terrible, mute drama. 

Here the hunter stands undaunted, 

Bloody, pale, but all unscathed, 

As when once he cowed the hoodlum 
Hordes of woolly, wild Chicago 

With the mere flash of his molars; 

There the lions seven, slaughtered, 

Shot and stabbed and gouged and gutted, 
Clubbed and kicked and mauled and mangled, 
Punched and pummeled, poked and prodded, 
Slithered, slain and all but eaten, 
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In the pleasant little frolic 
That they planned to have with Teddy. 


Day and night had Teddy trailed them, 
While an anxious wor'd awaited, 
And the wires with rumors laden 
Buzzed and sang in expectation; 
And reporters, sent in relays 
By the madly striving “yellows,” 

_ Chased the hunter at safe distance; 
Till at last he left the prairie, 
Climbed the brow of yonder mesa, 
Slid into the sounding canon, 
Dark with dread and nameless horror, 
Rounded up the lions seven, 
Swift garrotted, hugged and slugged them, 
Biffed and battered, jolted, jabbed them, 
Slaughtered, slithered, shot and stabbed them, 
Gauged and gutted, chewed and strewed them, 
Upper-cut and under-slashed them, 
Mauled and mangled, mixed and mashed them, 
Pounded, pummeled, hacked and hashed them, 
Left nor hair, nor hide together,— 
In the strenuous engagement 
That the lions had with Teddy. 


Never, never since the Titans, 

From this very gorge primeval, 

By the foot of man untrodden, 

In the bosom of the Rockies, 

Warred with Jove the Thunder-bearer, 
Tore the hills from their foundations, 
Wounded Mother Earth in travail 
(Hurtling missiles Atlantean) 

Filled the heavens wide with trouble, 
And the courts of Jove with terror,— 
Never surely since that epoch, 

Far withdrawn into old chaos, 

Was there similar disturbance, 
Cosmic, earthly or celestial, 

’Till our hero played at rough-house 
With the seven foolish lions, 

And the points were all for Teddy. 


Stands he now like ancient Ajax 

(Him who sought Archilles’ armor, 

And, not getting it, oh sap-head! 

Did shut off his wind untimely) 

Not so he, our stouter Teddy, 

Tho’ the bauble of his choosing 

Went to William of Ohio, 

King of Cuba, Lord of Luzon, 

By the grace of Marcus Hanna; — 

Wiser than his old Greek brother 

(Strenuous but yet a lobster) 

Teddy leaves the graft to William, 

Since perforce the fates will have it, 

And the people’s eyes all follow 

As he takes with him the centre 

Of the stage and goes for lions: 

Wins in this, too—lucky Teddy! 

Michael Monahan. 
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IF WE SPOKE WITH MARS. 





WHAT WOULD BE THE EFFECT ON THE WORLD’S FAITH. 





store for the twentieth century. Of all the pos- 

sibilities, none is perhaps more unlikely than a 
proof of the existence of sentient beings on the planet Mars, 
or the establishment of communication with such beings, 
should they exist. Nevertheless, the fact that this pos- 
sibility is talked of by great astronomers, and seems less in- 
conceivable to them than the telegraph would have seemed 
to their grandfathers, opens to the world an enormous vista 
of speculation. We have no more continents to discover, 
—we may have an infinity of worlds. 

Supposing that by means of a developed telescope or 
some new discovery in photography it could be proved be- 
yond doubt that Mars is peopled by beings bearing some 
mental resemblance to ourselves, the shock to the mind of 
the world would surely be unprecedented. Practically the 
“man in the street” still believes that the starry heavens 
were created, if not to give him light, as Hebrew philoso- 


N O one knows what revelations science may hold in 
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phers asserted of old, yet at least to give him mental and 
imaginative exercise, or at best to prove to him the great- 
ness of Almighty God. Many men would be ashamed to 
subscribe to this view if it were set down before them in 
black and white,—they would feel that on paper it looked 
small-minded. Nevertheless, we believe it to be the one 
which they hold in their hearts. But putting aside the 
majority—in the street—and turning to the minority—in 
the study—do not most of those who pride themselves on 
their general disagreement with the common herd indulge 
in a secret hope that the universe_is not peopled; at least 
that the certainty that it is may never be demonstrated, 
never force itself upon the mind of man, killing his self- 
importance, shaking and confusing his theories of life and 
religion? 

That sucha discovery would be, at least for atime, 
terribly subversive of religion and morals seems most prob- 
able; not that it would shake men’s belief in a Creator—in 
a sense it might enhance the conception of His glory—but 
it would, at least at first sight, alter His relation to man in 
this world, and minify the importance of man’s opinions 
and actions, the magnitude of which it has hitherto been 
the office of religion to reveal. 

According to our interpretation of Christianity, in so 
far as man doubts the eternal importance of his thoughts 
and actions, so far does he weaken his relation to the 
Creator. This relation alone gives dignity to human nature, 
and is shadowed forth in the doctrine of the Incarnation, — 
“not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but by taking 
of the manhood into God.” Only bya belief inthe vast 
importance of each individual soul can we explain the in- 
finity of the results of human action which, however much 
veiled in metaphor at the time, and however foolishly de- 
fined in dogma since, was nevertheless suggested by our 
Lord Himself. When men lose the sense of their own 
importance they lose morale. The one hope which we can 
see for the submerged tenth is ina new birth of dignity 
among them. Could this divine conception take place in 
their hearts the degradation of great cities would soon be 
over. 

Would not the effect be disastrous if the half-educated 
mass of men were suddenly confronted with the appearance 
—we do not say the fact—of their own infinitesimal worth, 
with the increased difficulty, always great enough, of believ- 
ing in their own importance to God? We do not believe 
for a moment that the truths of religion could be overthrown 
by any demonstration of scientific fact, but we do fear that 
they would be obscured, and obscured for a long time, and 
we do foresee that the ordeal furnace of doubt through 
which the religious-minded have been called upon to pass 
during the latter half of the century behind us would be 
heated sevenfold. 

It is just possible that we shall have to face this world- 
humiliation. The storms which faith has already weathered 
—the discoveries of science, the scientific weighing of 
evidence, the discrediting of an infallible Church, the loss 
of an infallible Book—may all have been lessons to prepare 
us to trust in God through a yet more terrible cataclysm of 
thought. 

Signs in the stars may still take place though men’s 
hearts should fail them for fear, and the faith of many 
should wax cold. Supposing, for a beginning of trouble, 
that we established a code of signs, or some sort of wireless 
telegraphy, which would enable us to talk to the men in 
Mars, but that the system were so difficult or so terribly ex- 
pensive that only a few questions could be asked during a 
period of many years, we wonder what those few questions 
would be. 

“Do you believe in God?” might be the first, but we are 
inclined to think it would be the second. The first would 
be, “Have you among you any one who ever lived here?” 
and the third, “How long do you live, and after your death 
what hope have you of a future life?” 

The terrible excitement of waiting for answers to such 
questions would, we believe, demoralize the world, but the 
joy of hearing “Yes” to the first might, for a while, make 
men forget the others. The secret of the immediate future 
would be out, and the twilight of the past might be illumi- 
nated by the records not of tradition but of memory. 

But, even if they live longer in other worlds, provided 
that they die some time or other, anxious doubt about the 
future is only deferred; we still want to know what are their 
hopes of an eternal spiritual life. They might resemble our 
hopes, and it is conceivable that, in many points, their 
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theology might confirm ours. On 
equally possible that “No” might be the answer to all three 
questions. A reincarnation in another planet is not a likely 
sequel to life here; besides, experience suggests and revela- 
tion attests, that faith is to be found to the last upon earth, 
and will neither be killed by demonstrable affirmation nor 
by negative theory. A high civilization of a kind might 
well be attained by materialists, whose morals would be 
purely utilitarian, without belief in God, without the concep- 
tion of a life apart from the body. 

We imagine it would be impossible to overestimate the 
religious panic which would be engendered by a complete 
negation of the spiritual life, coming from another world, 
especially if the inhabitants of that world had greater reason- 
ing powers than we, or were in possession of a larger num- 
ber of scientific facts than are known as yet on this earth. 
The fire of faith is generally quickened—if sometimes only 
by sympathy, and it is almost always more or 
Such a panic would, for a 


the other hand, it is 


simulated 
less quenched by its absence. 
time at least, cut society in two. 
There would be materialists and spiritualists. 
thinkers, and all the thoughtless, would join the material- 
ists’ camp. They might, undoubtedly, be the majority, but 
in the end, religion, we believe, would again become the 
Christianity, that is, the 
Remem- 
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greatest power in the world. 
creed of the churches, would need to be recast. 
bering that “the Kingdom of God is within you,” we should 
no longer look for a proof of God’s existence-—or rather of 
His interest in His creatures, whereby alone we can con- 
ceive His personality—in His continual making or occa- 
sional breaking of what we call the natural law. Neither 
should we seek for a final proof of His care in other men’s 
opinions—whether they lived in Mars or in London—but 
every man would listen to the still small voice in his own 
heart, saddened, but not shaken, by the impossibility of 
tracing the explanation of God’s dealings with other men, 
content to leave inviolate the confidence between them and 
their maker, realizing that faith: alone is “the evidence of 
things not seen.” The Spectator. 
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SAPPHO’S APPLE. 





MAURICE THOMPSON’S LAST POEM. 





This poem, written just before his illness, is the last 
contribution received from Maurice Thompson’s pen. by the 
Independent, to which journal he was a regular contributor. 
The editor of the /ndependent,in a prefatory note, expresses 
himself as “pleased that it illustrates his love, not for nature 
alone, but for the eternal youth of Greek genius. | 
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DREAMY languor lapsed along, 
And stirred the dusky-bannered boughs; 

With half a sigh and half a song 

The crooning tree did nod and drowse, 
While far aloft blush-tinted hung 

One perfect apple, maiden-sweet, 
At which the gatherers vainly flung, 

And could not get to hoard or eat. 


“Reddest and best,” they growled and went, 
Slowly away, each with his load 
Fragrant upon his shoulders bent, 
The hill flowers darkening where they trode; 
“Reddest and best; but not for us; 
Some loafing lout will see it fall; 
The laborer’s prize—’twas ever thus 
Is his who never works at all!” 


Soon came a vagrant, loitering, 
His young face browned by wind and sun, 
Weary, yet blithe and prone to sing, 
Tramping his way to Avalon; 
Even I it was, who, long athirst 
And hungry, saw the apple shine; 
Then wondrous wild sweet singing burst 
Flame-like across these lips of mine. 


O, ruby-flushed and flaring gold, 
Thou splendid lone one left for me, 
Apple of love to filch and hold, 
Fruit-glory of a kingly tree! 
Drop, drop into my open hand, 
That I may hide thee in my breast, 
And bear thee far o’er sea and land, 
A captive, to the purple West, 
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ACTRESSES IN MEN’S ROLES. 





PRECEDENTS FOR BERNHARDT AND ADAMS, 


OME few months ago, when Madame Bernhardt 
S sprang one of her infinite surprises by emerging as 
Hamlet, theatrical experts were not wanting to show 
that the venture, so far from being an audacious innovation, 
was the crowning observance of a bizarre tradition, which 
had spread its glamour over all sorts and conditions of 
women since the notable night, in 1775, when the divine 
Sarah Siddons astonished her Worcester patrons by appear- 
ing as the brooding Prince. Nothing of novelty, therefore, 
resolves itself about the statement that, from first to last, in 
the Old World and in the New, there have been fully fifty 
women-Hamlets; but it will startle the average playgoer to 
learn that man’s prerogative in all the great Shakespearean 
parts, save Macbeth, Brutus, and Coriolanus, has from time 
to time been usurped by his mundane complement. 
Toward some of these intricate male characters, a few 
especially equipped actresses undoubtedly felt themselves 
drawn by a force at once irresistible and mysterious; we 
have a striking example of this in the career of the gifted 
Charlotte Cushman; but, sooth to say, many of the assump- 
tions were mere frivolous masquerading, mostly indulged in 
to lend piquancy to the attractions of a benefit night. 

Vivacious Kitty Clive, that plain woman, whom the 
Leviathan of Fleet Street considered the best all-round 
player he ever saw, was, apparently, the first poacher on the 
male preserves of Shakespeare-land. Of her Miss Hawkins 
relates; “I have heard it said that she once attempted Shy- 
lock and with the Jewish accent; but the effect was too 
ludicrous to be endured.” Audiences in the eighteenth 
century were far from ripe for such highly colored realism; 
but things were different at the Rochester Theatre, in 
England, one night in January, 1805, when one Sheren- 
beck, a Chatham Jew with a pronounced Yiddish delivery, 
appeared as the malignant usurer and made a wonderful 
success, particularly in the trial scene. All told, only three 
woman Shylocks are known. America had one some forty 
odd years ago in the person of Charlotte Crampton, a squat 
brunette, of whom Macready once said: “If she were only a 
foot taller, she would startle the world.” As it was, being of 
eccentric habit and indulging all her whims to the full, she 
did much to justify the eminent tragedian’s assertion. One 
of the finest fencers of her day, she had a decided propen- 
sity for male roles, and delighted in appearing as Hamlet, 
Iago, Richard I1I, and Romeo. Her Hotspur is the only 
female rendering of the part on record. Old playgoers say 
that as Shylock her scene with Tubal was among the mem- 
orable things of her generation. The third impersonator of 
Shakespeare’s Jew was a Mrs. Macready, who, when badly 
in want of an attraction during her checkered lesseeship of 
the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Birmingham, England, in 
1865, invariably put “The Merchant of Venice” in the bill, 
with herself as Shylock. 

When we ponder over the attributes of Falstaff the 
wonder is not that the jovial knight has only had two female 
representatives, but that His Rotundity has been attempted 
at all. For her benefit, atthe Haymarket, on July 21, 1786, 
Mrs. Webb, who has a place in theatrical annals as a 
capital actress of old women, had the hardihood to appear 
as the grosser Sir John, of the First Part of “King Henry 
IV.” As she has been described as “a huge hill of flesh, 
surmounted bya front of a fiery, fretful expression,” and 
with a voice as deep as a draw-well, she was evidently not 
without physical qualifications for the part; but the exhibi- 
tion was rightly considered in execrable taste. 

In 1833, Mrs. Glover, an infinitely superior actress, ap- 
peared as Falstaff in “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” at the 
same house. She was then the cleverest, as well as the 
fattest, woman on the stage; but the late Mr. Henry Howe, 
who saw her play the part in his boyhood, thought she 
failed greatly in the attempt, “for, although the most 
unctuous of feminine comedians, she seemed like a weakly 
youth essaying the character.” Since that time burly Sir 
John’s sometime associate, Prince Hal, has not unnaturally 
supplanted him in the eyes of the fair sex. 

In 1881-82, during a protracted tour of the world, Mrs. 
John Jack frequently masqueraded as the merry madcap to 
the excellent Falstaff of her husband. More recently still 
Julia Marlowe, an artist of delightful womanly charm, has 
One is apt occa- 





adventured upon the role of the Prince. 
sionally to wonder how an actress having no temperamental 


affinity to male characters acquires the taste for their per 
formance. Early training may have much to do with it, 
and it is to be noted in Miss Marlowe’s case that her stage 
debut was made as Sir Joseph Porter in a juvenile “Pinafore’ 
company. 

The idosyncrasies of the crook-backed Richard are not 
such as the average well-equipped actress would believe 
herself to have a mission to portray; but during the last 
century there have been at least four female exponents of 
the character. The first to attempt it was Mrs. Lefevre, 
a minor actress who, in 1784, had previously masqueraded 
as Peachum in “The Beggar’s Opera.” A rare portrait 
of her as Richard the Third is preserved in the Burney 
collection in the British Museum. At the Walnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, in June, 1837, Mrs. Henry Lewis, a 
sound actress, albeit of the, Coburg school, not only ap- 
peared as “the wretched, bloody, and usurping boar,” but 
as Virginius and Othello as well. After Charlotte Cramp- 
ton, of whom something has already been said, no woman 
Richard is heard of till we come to Rebecca Deering, an 
American-born actress, who played the part at Birmingham, 
England, in 1883. Miss Deering probably holds the record 
as the Crookback, as she has been seen in the character no 
fewer than two hundred times. Gifted with a powerful 
voice, she can, to borrow the quaint expression of a provin- 
cial Aristarchus, “lower it to sweetness or lift it to an im- 
pulsive shout.” She did her wooing with rare effect, show- 
ing “the tongue that could wheedle like the devil;” and 
her dream scene was given with a strength and intensity 
of expression most marvelous in a woman. On one 
occasion, under peculiar stress of circumstances, it is note- 
worthy that two other male characters in Richard III had 
an actress for their exponent. Among the flotsam of 
bygone theatrical chit-chat that has drifted down to us is an 
anecdote concerning Mrs. Stanley, of the Coburg Theatre, 
who, to cope with an emergency, in 1825, effectively 
“doubled” Tressell, Lady Anne, and Richmond. 

Second only to Hamlet in the affections of the man-per- 
forming actress comes Romeo, who has had some six-and- 
twenty lady representatives. The convention of the female 
Romeo dates from 1810, in July of which year Mrs. Free- 
man played the lovesick Montague at Plymouth to the fair 
Capulet of her daughter, Maria Foote, who then entered 
upon a somewhat stirring career at the immature age of 
twelve. Apropos of this family arrangement, it would 
seem as if the female interpreter of Romeo never felt thor-' 
oughly at home in the character save when a sister or a 
daughter was the Juliet. Charlotte Cushman, whose Romeo 
was about the finest male impersonation ever witnessed, 
never played half so well as when she breathed out her 
soul to her sister Susan. At Richmond, Surrey, in July, 
1853, the sisters Emma and Ellen Feist followed the 
Cushmans’ example; and at Albany, N. Y., four years 
later, Melinda Jones had her daughter Avonia for her Juliet. 
It must surely be something more than a coincidence that 
when Esme Beringer made a picturesque and impassioned 
Romeo at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, London, on May 
15, 1869, she, too, had her sister for inspiration. 

Charlotte Cushman’s first appearance in the part took 
place at Albany, N. Y., on April 1, 1837. When she sub- 
mitted her interpretation at the Haymarket, in London, 
some eight years later, the 7imes went into raptures over 
her acting, indulging her in a long notice, all in the follow- 
ing strain: “It is enough to say that the Romeo of Miss 
Cushman is far superior to any Romeo we have ever had. 
The distinction is not one of degree, itis of kind. Fora 
long time Romeo has been a convention. Miss Cushman’s 
Romeo is a creation: a living, breathing, animated, ardent 
human being. The memory of playgoers will call up 
Romeo as a collection of speeches, delivered with more or 
less eloquence, not as an individual. Miss Cushman has 
given the vivifying spark, whereby the fragments are knit 
together and become an organized entirety. All the 
manifestations of Romeo’s disposition were given with 
absolute truth, and the one soul was recognizable through 
them all.” Sheridan Knowles, a sound judge, considered 
the Cushman’s scene with the friar as great in its way as 
Edmund Kean’s third act in “Othello.” But perhaps the 
most remarkable tribute to the powers of the actress was 
that of the late Madame Ponisi, who once said to an inter- 
viewer: “She was the best RomeolI ever saw, or ever 
shall see. She may not have been an ideal Romeo, so far 
as her looks or her costume were concerned, but she 
simply /ived the character. When I played Juliet to her 


she hypnotized me as the snake does the bird. I became 
/blivious of her sex, of the accustomed tawdry surroundings, 
and I yielded myself to the impassioned Veronese youth, 
the child of southern skies.” Obviously the Cushman had 
her detractors, among them Douglas Jerrold, who had the 
defects of his qualities, and often exercised his pungent 
wit at the expense of his better judgment. When the 
actress reappeared in her great part at the Haymarket, in 
February, 1855, Jerrold, after humorously suggesting that 
additional novelty would be afforded if Charles Kean could 
be induced to play Juliet, wrote: “We have before seen 
Miss Cushman as Miss Romeo; and, though the lady lover 
is full of flame, it is the flame of phosphor—it shines, but 
it does not burn.” 

Cavilers to the contrary notwithstanding, there can be 
no doubt that Charlotte Cushman was one of those rare 
women—call them “sports,” if you will—whom nature had 
specially equipped for the performance of subtle and ardu- 
ous male characters. She was not only a fine Hamlet, as 
Hamlet was conceived in her day; she was a superb 
Cardinal Wolsey, and bids fair to live in theatrical annals as 
the only female representative of the part. Her Wolsey 
was first undertaken during an American tour in 1857-58. 
It has been rated as a noble effort by William Winter and 
other capable judges of Shakespearean interpretation. 
Miss Stebbins, her biographer, tells us the chief difficulty 
she had to surmount in the part was “the necessity for 
keeping up to, and above, in voice, bearing, and impression, 
the other male parts in the play, especially in the scene 
where the fallen Cardinal is baited, as it were, by the rude 
and triumphant nobles who rejoiced in his discomfiture. In 
this scene great power is necessary to avoid being overborne 
by mere noise and violence, and falling below the moral level 
which the Cardinal must maintain, even in ruin, the ‘high 
Cardinal’ whom Shakespeare drew. Miss Cushman con- 
fessed that she held her own with difficulty; but that she did 
hold it there can be no doubt.” 

It would be idle to speak at length of all the various 
actresses who have endeavored to embody Romeo. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy among those unmentioned were Ellen 
Tree, who played the part for her benefit at Convent Garden 
in 1829; Mrs. J. W.,Wallack, who was seen init, for a week 
at a stretch, at the Marylebone in 1854; and Felicita 
Vestvali, who created a mild sensation in her doublet and 
hose at the Lyceum in 1867. 

Mrs. John Drew, who had played Romeo in 1846, once 
essayed to personate Marc Antony in Julius Cesar. She is 
spoken of as one of the few womanly women who, in assum- 
ing male attire, could make the spectator oblivious of her 
sex. 

Even Othello and his ancient have not been able to 
withstand the encroachments of the eternal feminine. A 
by no means indifferent representative of the Moor was Mrs. 
Nunn, well nigh half a century ago a favorite actress on 
the West York circuit, and an accepted Romeo and 
Hamlet. It will be readily recalled, also, that Mrs. Charles 
Whitley appeared as Othello at the mztinee given at the 
Avenue Theatre, London, on February 16, 1897, for the 
exploitation of Mrs. Loftus as Desdemona. But, judging 
by the relative number of feminine Othellos and Iagos, the 
tempter has far more attractions for the masculine-minded 
actress than the tempted. One of the wiliest of Iagos was 
that of Mrs. Waller, at all points a satisfying tragedienne. 
She was seen inthe part at Albany, N. Y. (evidently a most 
congenial atmosphere for such like experiments), in 1857. 
The omniverous Charlotte Crampton gave her rendering of 
the fish-blooded villain much about thesame time. Turning 
to Great Britain, we find that the character was added to 
Miss Rebecca Deering’s repertory in 1833, and played by 
her frequently in the Provinces. The assumption was not 
without its measure of interest and originality, for, as a 
Birmingham critic once pointed out, Miss Deering’s Iago 
“was not the usual scowling villain, but a plotting, subtle 
schemer, who uses his courteousness and suavity to mask 
his character and cloak his designs.” Scottish playgoers 
will remember that within recent years Emilie Burke has 
frequently appeared with success as Iago to the Othello of 
her uncle, the late Henry Talbot. Miss Burke is also one 
of the two lady Petruchios on record, the other being 
Dorothea Baird, who sustained the shrew-tamer, en amateur, 
at Oxford, in 1893, in a cast made up entirely of the fair 
sex. 

Woman simulating man is at best an inartistic expedi- 
ent, and the most that can be hoped for is a success of 
curiosity, so few really have a doublet and hose in their dis- 
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position. Moreover, the presence of the genuine article on 
the stage, side by side with the sham, must ever sound a 
discordant note. If these epicene exhibitions must be 
thrust upon us, disparity should be avoided by dealing in 
the wholesale. Performances of the sort have not been 
uncommon of recent years. “As You Like It” was pre- 
sented by a complete cast of women at the Garden Theatre, 
New York, in November, 1893, and again three months 
later under identical conditions in London at the Prince of 
Wales’. “Last scene of all which ends this strange event- 
ful history” shows the ladies of Boston giving, in February, 
1896, at the Copley Hall, an unaided performance of “A 
Winter’s Tale,” at which no member of the uglier sex was 
allowed to show his face. An Adamless Eden! How dull it 
must have been for the dear creatures! 


W. J. Lawrence, in the Dramatic Mirror. 
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THE SORT OF STORY FOR THE BEGINNING OF THE CENTURY. 





my delectation,” said Harold, as his hostess 
suggested projecting him bodily into a bevy of 
buds that graced a corner of the room. 

“I shall see that you are not bored,” she answered, with 
a satirical smile. 

It was so hard to get dancing men to come to one’s 
parties, and this season men were harder than ever to 
manage. They insisted, if they accepted an invitation fo a 
reception, that they should be exempt from introductions to 
buds—“half-baked stuff,” as Harold called them. 

Still with that satirical note in her voice, the hostess of 
the evening remarked: 

“Perhaps you’d better make your own choice.” 

“Take a grab, eh?” suggested Harold, laughing and 
looking more closely through his pince-nez at the group of 
pretty girls his hostess indicated. 

“‘T guess I’ll take the prettiest one,’” he quoted, “a /a 
the roving duck. Present me to that girl in white crepe, 
the one with the slim throat.” 

“You'll not regret your choice,” said his hostess; “that 
is Tessie Earle, and she is as clever as she is beautiful.” 

“And cold,” added Harold. 

For the chill of absolute innocence lay about the girl to 
whom he was presently introduced, an encircling frigidity 
like the rain-halo about the moon. Tessie Earle looked 
absurdly young to Harold, though she was twenty-four. 
They deux-temped a few turns and by that time felt them- 
selves acquainted, as ball acquaintanceships go. 
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“It is only because they have not the courage,’ 
Harold; and then he wondered why he had said it. 

They were sitting in a corner of the ball-room waiting 
for the musicians to strike up the strain of the next valse. 
It was a queer subject for Harold to be talking about, 
between dances, to a young woman he had just met. Still, 
it was Tessie who had broached the subject—the inequality 
of the sexes. She knew all about “it, of course. Was she 
not freth from college, and the possessor of a B.A.? 

“Not exactly that,” she answered, “but women are 
Boys are brought up under quite dif- 
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said 


naturally celibates. 
ferent conditions, you know.” 

She spoke so seriously, and looked so sweet and inno- 
cent. Harold, however, who had flitted from flower to 
flower ever since he learned how to win the way to a woman’s 
heart, noted the glow half h'dden in the depths of the blue 
He feasted his eyes upon the virginal curves in her 
She was twenty-four, and fresh from the col- 

Theories—oh, she was rich in theories! 


irises. 
white throat. 
lege campus. 
Experience was something to come. 

“Of course, I am guided by my inclinations,” she said. 
“J am not bound down by conventions. Life is brief, and 
one should not waste time bothering with traditions.” She 
shrugged one pretty shoulder. 

“But Iam like most women who have higher ideals. 
We have studied, you see, and we know too much to love. 
We want gods. Men are not great enough for us.” 

She smiled, and Harold made a mental note of the fact 
that her teeth were even, her lips bewitchingly bowed. He 
could scarcely curb the craving that rose within him to kiss 
her. 

Nevertheless, he waited. 
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It was near midnight when he kissed her, in the conser- 
vatory, humid with the perfume of many tropical plants. 
She lay, white and limp, within his arms, and she did not 
respond to the ardent pressure of his lips uponhers. But 
she did not resist—and those kisses were very sweet. 


“Not till Love comes in all his strength and terror 
Can we read others’ hearts; not till then know 
A wide compassion for all human error, 
Or sound the quivering depths of mortal woe. 
* * * * * * 


“Not till we walk with him on lofty mountains 
Can we quite measure heights. And, oh, sad truth! 
When once we drink from his immortal fountains, 
We bid farewell-+to the light heart of youth.” 


& 


“I want to introduce you to the loveliest girl in the 
world,” said Mrs. Martin, Percy Jackson’s young hostess, 
“we took a B. A. at Berkley the same year.” 

And then Percy met Tessie Earle. She was changed 
from the Tessie of four years ago. Four twelvemonths had 
passed since she had met Herold Jackson. The years had 
added brilliancy to the woman’s mind, experience had given 
her tact and sympathy and added force to her character. 
Four years can knock holes in the hardest of board fences, 
and tear to tatters the most tenable of theories. 

Though her figure was still slender, her face still sweet 
and girlish in expression, Tessie Earle had, in four years, 
become a woman of the world. Percy, who was twenty- 
six himself, thought Miss Earle the jolliest, most cordial 
and fascinating girl he had ever met, and he lost no time 
in getting into her good graces. 

Two months later they announced their engagement. 


& 


The day before the wedding a caller walked in unan- 
nounced upon Tessie as she sat writing a note to the bride- 
groom-elect. 

He had always come in unannounced. 

“What is this I hear about you and my little cousin, 
Tess?” 

The speaker was Harold Jackson. 

“What? What did you say?” 

“I hear that you are going to marry my cousin.” 

Harold had just returned from New York, and the 
news greeted him upon his arrival. 

“You must break it off immediately,” he went on. 

“Why, Harold, why? What is the matter?” 

“Don’t ask me.” 

“But I love him,” was her defense. 
when I first met you, that I told you that the girls of my 
class wanted gods, not men, to love? Well, Percy is my god.” 

He winced as he said: 

“You loved a man once.” 

“Oh, no, that was not love. 
happened. You were so strong, and I so foolishly ignorant 
of everything except books and theories.” 


“Do you remember 


I know now. That—just 


“It cannot be.” 

“But Harold—do you think Percy has no past? 
imagine he has never-—loved—or sinned?” 

“Oh, nonsense! That is a different thing.” 

“But why should it be? You did not say so—once.” 

“Break it off.” 

“T will not.” 

“Then I shall tell Percy all.” 

“No,” she said with marked positiveness in her tone, 


Do you 


“you'll not do that and you have no intention of doing it. 
That sort of thing has been done on the stage many times, 
but not in real life—-at least, not by sane men. If you were 
to tell Percy, the world would denounce you as a contempti- 
ble cad.” 

“IT care not for the opinion of the world. I shall be guid- 
ed only by what I conceive to be my duty to my cousin.” 

This brought a cynical smile to her lips. 

“Well,” she said. “if you conceive it to be your duty to 
disillusion your cousin, wreck my happiness and proclaim 
yourself a cad, you have a most extraordinary conscience. 
But before you proceed further, let me suggest to you the 
possibility of your cousin being his own keeper and devoid 


of illusions. I have longed for a god, but perhaps he may 


be satisfied with a little less than an angel.” 

And then a flood of light appeared to break in on Iai 
old. 

He concluded that it was time for him to go, and Tess 
kissed him farewell, just to revive fond recollection. 


Town Talk 
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FAKE NEWSPAPER MORALITY. 


To the Editor of the Mirror: 

For several days the Globe-Democrat has 
been making a howl against the pool rooms 
operating in St. Louis. It has assumed a 
lofty moral attitude in the matter, ill-becom- 
ing a newspaper which devotes several 
columns daily to the publication of racing 
news calculated to keep alive the interest 
which makes turf-lovers anxious to back 
their convictions in regard to the merits of 
horses in races to be run outsidé of St. 
Louis. 

If the Globe-Democrat is sincere, why does 
it not turn its cannons on the Madison Turf 
Association, which conducts a pool room 
across the river, contrary to the laws of 
Madison county. The Madison Turf As- 
sociation has a three-line advertisement in 
the Globe-Democrat, daily. This advertise- 
ment is aninducement to turf followers to 
patronize a pool room which, in operating, 
violates the law of Madison county. Is there 
any insistence in the columns of the Globe 
that the Madison Turf Association obey the 
law and wipe off its slate? 

If the Globe-Democrat is honestly opposed 
to the operation of pool rooms in St. Louis 
why does it daily publish the entries to the 
races at New Orleans, Tanforan and Oak- 
land? Persons who patronize pool rooms 
are the only ones who want such news. The 
Globe-Democrat howls against these pool 
rooms and continually furnishes an induce- 
ment for men to visit those same places 
which are so loudly decried. 

Men who have been bitten by the horse- 
bug have as much trouble getting a bet up 
now as a stranger has in getting into a 
Masonic Lodge. Unless he knows the high 
sign, the grips, the signals, he will not be 
given the opportunity of getting aboard his 
good thing. 

A few State officials and ex-officials of 
the State hold poker meetings at the Plan- 
ters Hotel and other hostelries about town 
when it suits their inclination. The Chief 
of Police plays craps in a public restaurant, 
a Police Commissioner does likewise, pillars 
of the church gamble daily in grain and 
stocks at the Merchants’ Exchange, but the 
fellow who wants to back a horse is hounded 
by these whitened sepulchers and hypocrites. 
He may not go to a room far remote from 
the public gaze without the constant dread 
of police interference, stimulated by the 
prods of the paper which decrys the thing 
in one column and upholds it in another. 

Now comes the Missouri Supreme Court 
and declares that the granting of a monopoly 
of gambling to the race tracks is constitu- 
tional. It holds that a Commonwealth has the 
right to regulate and even license gambling. 
It grants gambling privileges in one locality 
and denies them in another. What is not 
gambling at the Fair Grounds is gambling in 
the pool room. 

I notice in Jack Williams’ and Tom Car- 
ney’s pool room a substantial class of 
citizens. I will not call their names, but 
among them are three doctors, one high 
railway official of a great system, five real 
estate dealers, a number of newspaper men, 
a number of telegraph operators, a restaura- 
teur, a builder and contractor, a druggist, a 
haberdasher and others who are not follow- 
ing races for a livelihood, but who like the 
intenseness of dallying with fickle fortune, 
even though it may be costly. Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast and the bettor’s 
choice is just always going to make good in 
the next race. 


Like men whose vast fortunes permit 
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them to gamble in grain and stocks on the 
Merchants’ Exchange, they experience the 
same degree of pleasure in waiting the 
result of the race as the more favored gam- 
bler in grain waits the turn of the market. 
Either may mean fortune in a day, fortune 
that is immediate, which others strive a 
lifetime to gain through more conservative 
gambling in real estate, law, medicine, or 
merchandise. 

This thing of granting a monopoly on 
gambling to members of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, and limiting it to race tracks, is 
not in accord with the tenets of the party in 
control of this State which has thundered 
against trusts of all descriptions, nationally, 
State and locally. 

Men who want to bet on horses are out of 
their swaddling clothes. They know that 
they are up against an uncertain game, with 
40 per cent. in favor of the bookmaker. 
That is their business, and if they want to 
get off into a dark room where they will not 
tempt the “holier than thou crowd,” to taste 
of their fevered pleasure, why should that 
crowd put itself out of the way to break up 
another man’s idea of pleasure? 

In conclusion: Why should the Globe- 
Democrat ferret out these pool rooms which 
it abets in the racing column of its paper 
and point them out for annihilation? What 
is the political significance of its attack on 
the St. Louis pool rooms and its silence on 
Madison? What is the little game which it 
is playing for its own advantage at the ex- 
pense of other men’s games? 

These questions are too hard for me to 
answer. I thought, as you are on the inside 
on most of the slippery ways of the slippery 
men about the city, that you might be able to 
answer these questions through the columns 
of your paper, the only free lance and 
independent organ here, and let the public 
know a few truths about the real condition 
of things. 

I write this from the standpoint of a man 
who works hard for his livelihood, but who 
considers that he has as much right to bet 
on a horse race in a pool room as any other 
citizen to bet on the ups and downs of grain 
and stocks. XXX. 
St. Louis, February 19, 1901. 
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YALE’S CHECK ON “CRAMMING.” 





A lucrative field of enterprise for many a 
leading undergraduate scholarship at Yale 
has been cut off by the action taken by the 
faculty last week and announced recently, 
prohibiting henceforth the publication of all 
digests of lecture courses or text books, or 
the delivery of lectures by undergraduates 
summing up the work of the term in the 
various studies. The faculty has decided to 
refuse to recommend for a degree any man 
who makes up a digest or delivers lectures to 
his class-mates designed to assist in “cram- 
ming” for the examinations. 
The action of the faculty is a great sur- 
prise to the undergraduates, and has caused 
much criticism. It has been the custom now 
for some years for the high stand men who 
were in need of money to secure substantial 
returns from their lower stand classmates by 
publishing in small pamphlets a summary of 
facts inthe year’s work on any subject, or 
by the delivery of lectures covering in a 
rapid way all the principal points in a given 
course. 

Many men have made considerable money 
by the system. The faculty, however, has 


discovered that the system has been pro- 
ductive of scanty preparation by certain 
classes of students and has finally prohibited 





it altogether.—New York Times. 
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HIGH ART GOODS. 


WE CARRY ONLY THE BEST * # # »% 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


MERCANTILE CLUB BUILDING, 
Locust and Seventh Streets. 
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DIAMONDS.# 


Sterling Silver Tableware 
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THE MECHANICS’ BANK, 


ST. LOUIS. 
Capital and Surplus, - - $1,500,000.00 


Personal Accounts Solicited. 


Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks Sold. 





JUSTIFIED EXPANSION. 


A few weeks ago the Scruggs, Vandervoort 
& Barney Dry Goods Company took a lease 
of the large and commodious building until 
recently occupied by Messrs. Merrick, Walsh 
& Phelps, jewelers, at No. 511 Olive street. 
They have since made it a permanent 
addition to their establishment. The 
necessary work done by contractors will 
make the Olive street building uniform with 
that on Broadway and Locust street, and 
will add fifteen thousand square feet of 
space to what is already one of the largest 
dry goods stores in St. Louis. 

This important change is being made 
under the supervision of Mr. Hanford 
Crawford, vice-president of the Company. 
The idea is to make this establishment as com- 
plete in every respect as its largely increased 
business demands. This increase had 
made great inroads on the facilities pre- 
viously possessed, and in one or two de- 
partments, fine tailoring, for instance, and 
also that of millinery, more space had been 
urgently needed for some time. Besides 
being of great advantage to the company in 
these directions, the annexed building will 
give patrons an additional entrance, effect a 
saving of time to busy people, and also add 
a set of singularly handsome display windows 
to the attraction of this part of Olive street. 
This company has, ever since its estab- 
lishment, catered to the best trade of St. 
Louis, and it evidently now thinks it 
should also be the most important as to size. 
The fittings of the new floors will be of the 
same elegant quality as those of the main 
store. Pneumatic apparatus for cash 
returns, electric appliances for lighting and 
the most improved elevator service will 
make it a thoroughly modern and up-to-date 
store. Indeed, it stands to reason that the 





house of the Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney 








Dry Goods Company will be one of the 
“lions” of the city during the World’s Fair. 

The operations of demolition and recon- 
struction by which this addition has 
been made have not interfered with the. 
regular transaction of business, and it is 
announced that everything will be completed 
in time for the Spring opening of Millinery, 
etc., at Easter-tide. The Company’s buyers 
have secured an unusually fine stock of 
Spring novelties in the European market, 
and, with the new building, the discerning 
women of St. Louis and vicinity will find 
the leading dry-goods establishment more 
attractive than ever. 

A peculiarity of the business done by this 
old-established house has been its conserva- 
tism. It has never advertised or sold low- 
grade, inferior goods to attract bargain- 
shoppers. It has catered to those in the 
community who want the best, and they 
have learned by experience that the Scruggs, 
Vandervoort & Barney Dry Goods Company 
can be relied on in this respect. The growth 
of the business of the house is the best proof 
that such a line of business honesty is, after 


all, the best policy. 
se SF 
REDUCED RATES TO PACIFIC COAST 





On February 12th, and each Tuesday 
thereafter during February, March and 
April, the Union Pacific Railroad will make 
special low rates to points in Oregon, Wash 
ngton and California, including Portland, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, etc., 
For further particulars address, F. L. 
Hastedt, Chief Clerk, 903 Olive street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE. 
204 N. Fourtn Srreat 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mrs. H. S. Dodge is sojourning in St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

Mrs. John KE. Thompson is entertaining her 
sister, Mrs. Sulpin of Texas. 

Misses Laura and Marie January have gone to 
visit Mrs. Boone, at Paducah, Ky. 

Mrs. P. D. Cheney is again at home after a 
visit to friends in Ottawa and Kansas City. 

Miss Billee Gilbert, of the South Side, has gone 
with a party of friends for a visit to New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. R. Powell will leave ina 
fortnight for Florida, to be gone several months. 

Dr. and Mrs, Otho Ball, who are on their wed- 
ding tour, were last heard from at Hot Springs, 
Va. 

Mrs. F. P Jones, of Locust street, is entertain- 
ing her mother; Mrs. John Barnhart, of Kdina, 
Mo. 

The Sin Clair Informal gave their-Seventh 
dance on Wednesday evening at the West End 
Hall. 

Mrs. Angeline Pullis, and Miss Angeline 
Pullis, of New York, are the guests of St. Louis 
friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. William C. Little have gone East 
and will attend the inaugural ceremonies at 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Fred Nolker is entertaining Miss Kelley, 
of Buffalo, in whose honor a number of entertain- 
ments have been given. 

Mrs. George Castleman and Miss Margot 
Postelwait have returned after a tour of almost a 
year in European cities. 

Miss Mary Triplett left a short time ago for 
the East, where she will visit Washington and 
be present at the inauguration. 

Mrs. Jere Barling Moberly, of 5169 Kensington 
avenue, gave a tea on Tuesday afternoon for her 
guest, Miss Bessie Babcock, of Sedalia. 

Mrs. August Busch and Mrs. Lillie Busch, of 
Weisbaden, have gone to Florida, accompanied 
by Mrs. F. H. Conrades, and will remain several 
weeks. 

Miss Blanche Holland, who has been visiting 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Kemper Getman, of Li n- 
dell boulevard, returned to her home in New 
York after the D. O. C. ball. 

The engagemeat is announced of Miss Mabel 
Griffith to Mr. Francis Adreon, a cousin of Mr. 
Ed Adreon, who lately announced his engage- 
ment to Miss Clemence Clark. 

Mrs. R. K. Walker left on Saturday evening 
with her little grand son, Master Louis Turnbull, 
for Macon, Ga., where she will spend several 
weeks with relatives and friends. 

The Fortnightly will give their last dance on 
March 8th, at Mahler’s, which will take the form 
of a fancy dress cotillion. The cotillion will be 
followed by supper, and the grand finale will be 
a ‘‘battle of confetti.’ 

Mrs. Leroy Valliant has been entertaining her 
cousin, Miss Annye Burnett, of Fort Worth, Tex., 
in whose honor she gave a handsome dinner 
party on Tuesday last. Miss Burnett left for 
Kansas City on Wednesday. 

Mrs. Ben. F. Gray, Jr., of Cabanne, las gone 
fora trip of several weeks East and South, and 
during her absence Miss Easley, of Richmond, 
Va., a cousin of Mrs. Gray, who has been here 
for several weeks, as her guest, will keep house 
for her. 

Mrs. Alfred H. Engel will hold the first of her 
“at homes’? on Monday afternoon next, at the 
home of her mother, Mrs. G. W. Gunnison, of 
Morgan street. Mrs. Engel has been married 
only a few months, having been formerly Miss 
Maude Gunnison. 

The Jefferson Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution will be entertained this 
afternoon by Mrs. Edward F. Campbell and Mrs. 
Ed. B. Pickett at 4414 Delmar boulevard. The 
guests and members are invited between the 
hours of three and five. 

Dr. and Mrs. Wilson have returned to the city. 
Mrs. Wilson isa bride, having been formerly 
Miss Katharine Cunningham. She has been 
very ill with pneumonia, ever since their return 
from their bridal tour, at the home of her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Cunningham, of 
4229 Westminster, and now for the first time is 
able to be at her own home, 

Mrs. Thomas Crouch, of 4001 Delmar boulevard, 
with her daughters, Misses Ida and _ Irene 
Crouch, left on Tuesday evening for the Florida 
resorts. ‘They will go first for several days to 
Jacksonville, Florida, and thence to St. Augus- 
tine, for a week. Proceeding then to Palm 
Beach, they will there join a party and 
make a sojourn of several weeks. On the return 
trip they will visit Miami, Tampa and other 
cities of interest. 


Last Saturday evening a farewell banquet was 
tendered by a number of his friends to Mr. Jacob 
Furth, who is about to leave this city to make 
his home in Cleveland, Ohio. The affair, which 
was a most enjoyable one,was made the occasion 
for testifying to the respect and esteem in which 
Mr. Furth is held by his associates, especially as 
a recognition of the splendid services he has 
rendered to the cause of the educational and 
charitable societies of the Jewish people. At the 
banquet which was given at the Columbian Club, 
addresses were made expressive of the apprecia- 
tion felt for Mr. Furth by his co-religionists and 
the public generally and wishing him god-speed 
in his new field of labor. Among those present 
were Messrs. Benjamin Altheimer. chairman; 
Elias Michael, vice-chairman; William Stix. 
Samnel Bowman, Isaac Schwab, David Treich- 
linger, William Goldstein, Max Russack, Louis 
Glaser, Julius Lesser, Joseph Wachtel, Moses 
Fraley and Rabbi Leon Harrison. 

The marriage of Miss Paula Kalter and Mr. 
Maurice Weil was one of the events of ‘Tuesday, 
taking place at the Columbian Club, at half past 
six in the evening. ‘The bride wore white satin 
with an applique of lace, embroidered in seed 
pearls, and a garniture of natural orange blos- 
soms. Miss Martha Kalter, who attended her 
sister as maid of honor, wore pale yellow crepe de 
chine, trimmedin violet ribbon. The groom had 
for his best man, Mr. Leo Kalter, a brother of 
the bride. Dr. Leon Harrison awaited the 
bridal party, who entered, preceded by the four 
ushers, Messrs. Howard Boogher, Max Haas, 
Ben Greensfelder and Fred Herzog. The bride 
came in with her father, Mr. A. Kalter, who 
gave heraway. A reception followed the cere- 
mony, after which the bride and groom departed 
for the South. They will announce their ‘‘at 
home’ days and future residence upon their 
return. 

A pretty home wedding of Monday evening 
was that of Miss Hope Bucklin Scammell and 
Mr. Ernest W. Bell, of the Laclede Gas Light 
Co. The marriage took place at eight o’clock, 
at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs, 
H. B. Scammell, of 3805 West Pine, Rev. W. W. 
Boyd, of the Second Baptist Church, officiating 
Miss Elizabeth Scammell attended her sister as 
maid of honor, and Mr. C. N. Thatcher accom- 
panied the groom as best man. The bride wore 
white Persian lawn over white silk, and carried 
a bouquet of bride roses and lilies of the valley. 
The maid of honor was robed in white French 
lawn with trimmings of Valenciennes lace and 
pink panne, and carried pink roses. After the 
ceremony, a large reception was held, after 
which the bride and groom went to their own 
home, at 5507 Waterman avenue, where they will 
receive their friends in A pril. 

Mrs. W. B. Homer, of 440) Morgan street, gave 
a reception with double hours on Monday after- 
noon, assisted by her daughter, Mrs. George 
Franklin Allen, who is a bride of a few months. 
The afternoon hours began from two to four, 
when a large number of fashionables were pres- 
ent. During the four to six hours, those present 
were the friends who had not been invited in the 
earlier afternoon. Mrs. Homer and Mrs. Allen re- 
ceived, assisted by a coterie of matrons, who were 
Mesdames Hobart Brinsmade, C. W. S. Cobb, W. 
EK. Schweppe, and C. A. Hughes. Serving from 
two to four at the punch bow! in the hall, and at 
the dining table were, Misses Eleanor Johnson, 
Mabel Griffith, Mary Allen, Louise Chamberlain, 
Helen Ramsey and Mrs. Alfred H. Engel. From 
four to six these ladies were relieved from duty 
by Misses Carrie Taylor, Helen Boss, of Wil- 
liamantic, Mass., Katharine Jones, Margaret 
Wilkinson and Jane Wilkinson. Mrs. Homer 
wore a toilette of black lace over white satin 
and Mrs. Allen her bridal robes of white peau 
de soie, trimmed with duchesse lace. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
E. W. Grove’s sionature is on each box. 25c 
Fe ad 

The following pathetic remarks were over- 
heard by a small boy at a picnic: 

“Darling, I am going to let go your hand 
for a minute, but you musn’t be angry. I 
wouldn’t loose it, only some kind of a cater- 
pillar is creeping down my back, and I can’t 
fix my thoughts upon you and the caterpillar 
at the same time.” —FPick-Me-Up. 
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Have your old-fashioned marquise rings 
changed into the new and becoming princess 
rings, at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Locust and 
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“Lowest Priced House in America for Fine Goods.” 
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ON BROADWAY, 
Cor. Locust St. 


FOR THE LENTEN SEASON. 





French China Oyster Plate, 
Per Dozen $24.00 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, 


Write for CA TALOGUE,—}3,500 Engravings,—Matled Free. 
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Oyster Plates, 


We have just received a large importation 
of fine China Oyster Plates, Fish Sets, 
Egg Cups, etc, 

These goods are from the most famous 
French potteries and the decorations are 


exquisitely beautiful. 


$2.75 to $60.00 per dozen 


Fish Sets, $35.00 to $100.00 per set. 
Egg Cups, $1.50 to $8.00 per dozen. 


on BROADWAY, 


Cor. Locust St. 








GREAT PAINTINGS. 


There is a great collection of masterpieces 
of painting on exhibition at the Noonan & 
Kocian galleries, 617 Locust street, at the 
present time. 

The collection represents many times and 
many schools, from old masters to the very 
modern. It sweeps from Claude Lorraine 
to William Keith. 

The Claude is a good one. Specimens of 
the work of this father of landscape painting 
are not frequent in the West. This speci- 
men seems to be a “Flight into Egypt.” It 
is archaic. From the painting viewpoint of 
to-day, it is crude and conventional and un- 
realistic, but it becomes great when you 
think that it is one of the first landscapes 
ever painted by an artist. 

Another old painting is a Guardi. It is, 
from the modern point of view, puerile and 
wooden, but, as an early specimen of Italian 
painting, is worth its weight in gold. 

Mudready is represented by one of his 
most famous canvases, the “Beginnings of an 
Artist.” Erskine Nicol has a characteristic 
bit of work in character. There is a splen- 
did bit by Morland, with the usual pig and 
the wonderful tone he mastered so well. 
Verbeckhoeven is represented by some sheep 
a goat and chickens in his usual style. 
Wouvermans has an inevitable white horse 
in a patch of gloom. Crome has a summer 
evening scene in the style of his time, which 
was regarded as very fine. 

There are, among other remarkable ex- 
amples of work, a Diaz that is rapturously 
glorious, a Corot in a gray, steely tone that 
is wonderful, even for him, a Roybet trooper 
that fairly lives on the canvas from which 
he gruffly looks at you, a Ziem that seems to 
hold all the brilliant colors that ever gath- 
ered upon Venice, a Brangwyn that is splen- 
didly strong in blue, in black and in the 
suggestion of the dark might of the sea, a 
Blommers that is the hazy idealization of 
peasant } domesticity, a sample of Alma 
Tadema in a portrait of Marc Antony that 
seems to be inlaid work or glazed upon 
porclain. There are two specimens of 
Salinas, in a riot of color, one of them a 
a singulary fine piece, the other rather 
incoherent in detail. There are three 
morbid but fascinating Henners, one in 
which he leaves the auburn hair for 
a more golden color with a _ not 





unhappy effect. A badly painted “Lady 
Tankerford,” by Beachey, is remark- 
able for its attractiveness, in spite of its 
hideous drawing. There are several Geromes, 
in the best Gerome later style, which is not 
very good. There are two or three very 
good examples of Schreyer. Finally there 
are two landscapes by William Kieth, that, as 
specimens of what the American can do, hold 
their own in this great galaxy. 

These pictures are all from Thomas 
McLean’s galleries in London. They are 
all genuine. They make up, undoubtedly, the 
best collection of pictures put on view in this 
city in many years. .The catholicity of the 
collection is its greatest charm. A view of 
it on Messrs. Noonan & Kocian’s walls is a 
liberal education in art to any one who has 
not had access to the famous galleries. It is 
gratifying to note that perhaps a dozen of 
these gems of art have been purchased by 
St. Louisans, and will remain here. Every 
one who reaily cares for painting should see 
this collection. Even though one cannot 
buy he can keep something of them, to his 
own good, after a stroll through this “land of 
clear colors and stories.” Pinx. 
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The finest silk umbrellas, with the most 
beautiful and stylish handles, $1.95 to $40, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 
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Fine diamonds, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 





MRS. BESSIE STONE FREEMAN, 
(MISS STONE) 

14 SouTH NEWSTEAD AVENUE. 
TELEPHONE, LINDELL 1262M. 
Dainty refreshments for small entertainments. 
Varieties, many of them new, in Salads and 
Sandwiches. 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tHe St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 





poy 9 ADDRESS — 
choen’s rmeoncon 
Orchestra Balmer ree 


Latest Popular Music. Phone: Lindell 1220. 
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MR. MERIWETHER’S BOLT. 


February 22d, 1901 

7 the ka vy of the Mirre 
SIR From the statement im your current 
that if I ‘Shad not run in 1897 on a totally 
‘bolt’ the city 


Ziegenhein- 


issue, 
unreasonable and unfounded 
would not have had four years of 
ism,’ it is clear you have been misinformed as 
to the 97. Mayoralty campaign. You would be 
much closer to the facts were you to say that, if 
Mr. Edwin Harrison had not permitted himself 
torun ona ticket created by force and fraud, 
“the city would not have had four years of 
Ziegenheinism.,’’ 

When the city Democratic convention convened, 
March 20th, 1897, majority of the 
155 out of 287) supporting my candi- 
Kdward Devoy, an ardent Harrison 
override the Conven- 


with a cleat 
delegates 
dacy, Mr. 
partisan, attempted to 
tion’s will by dictating Harrison partisans as the 
Convention’s Chairman, Secretary and other 
officers. That this was contrary to parliamentary 
law and in gross violation of reason and justice 
Since delegates direct 
people, the 


admits of no dispute, 


from the people represent the 


sovereign people, it cannot be seriously con- 
tended that their will may be vetoed by the mere 
chairman of a political committee, If Mr, Devoy 
hada right to dictate the Convention’s Chair- 
(or his Chairman for him) 


Of couse, 


man, he had a right 
to dictate the Credentials Comunittee. 
in that case only Harrison men would have been 
placed on the Credentials Committee, and equally 
of course, they would have unseated enough of 
my delegates to defeat my nomination. Asa 
matter of fact, that was precisely the programme 
of the machine “bosses” after they perceived 
that the Noonan and Brown delegates had joined 
forces with me, thus insuring my nomination. 
Let me name a Convention’s Chairman, and, 
through him, the Credentials Committee, and 
I care not whoma majority of the delegates 
want—I'll guarantee that my choice, not the 
Convention’s, will prevail. During the com- 
motion caused by the effort to dictate a Chair- 
man Obnoxious toa majority of the delegates, I 
went to Mr. Devoy and said, if he would permit 
a vote tobe taken and if my choice for Chair- 
man failed to receive a clear majority of all the 
votes cast, that I would withdraw from the race 
and support whomsoever might be nominated. 
Mr. Devoy refused; like a Czar, he demanded 
that the people’s representatives accept without 
question the man he, Devoy, chose to place over 
them. Very naturally—and very rightly too,— 
the delegates refused to abdicate their legal 
rights at the behest of a mere Committee Chair- 
man—the creature, not the creator, of a political 
conveution—and proceeded to chose their own 
On the 
third ballot I received 155 votes, eleven more 


officers and then to ballot for Mayor. 
than necessary to a choice. All this was in 
Masonic Hall, the place duly chosen as the place 
for holding the Convention; and the 155 dele- 
vates voting for me held certificates from the 
Board of Election Commissioners certifying that 
they had been duly elected by the Democrats of 
St. Louis to represent St. Louis Democracy at 
that Convention. It is true that half an hour 
after my nomination 200 policemen entered the 
hall, 
those favorable to the ‘‘machine’s” candidate, 


forcibly ejected all delegates excepting 
completion of the 


But how can 


and thus necessitated the 
Democratic ticket in another hall. 
this revolutionary proceeding lessen, in any de- 
gree whatsoever, either the legality or the 
“regularity” of a nomination duly made bya 
majority of delegates holding certificates of the 
Board of Election Commissioners? 

He who tamely submits to villainy merely 
evidences his lack of self-respect and courage, 
but he who puts the seal of success upon outrage 
and fraud does the whole community a wrong. 
As bad 


things; among them is the encouraging ot inso- 


as “Ziegenheinism’’ is, there are worse 
lent disregard of the people’s plainest rights—a 
thing of which I most certainly would have becn 
guilty had I failed to doall in my power to make 
it clear that success and violent usurpation do 
not go well together. 

Concerning your opinion that Iam “visionary, 
radical and extreme,’ I say nothing; 
visionary and extreme the programme I propose 
for St. Louis.—a programme which is no untried 


if you deem 


experiment, a programme which, on the con- 
trary, has been adopted in a number of large 
cities with great success—that is your privilege, 


ere 





ies, 


A man is entitled to what opinions he pleases. 
But no man is entitled, ethically speaking, to 


misstate a fact. The fact that a partisan EHlec- 


the Court of Appeals declared it had no jurisdic 
tion, that it could not interfere no matter how 
undisputed and great the wrong (this was what 
the Court said—it did not decide that I had not 
been legally nominated, as has been so often 


do away with the one really relevant fact, viz. 
that I received a clear majority of all the votes 


was its “regular” choice and nominee for Mayor. 


ment in this week’s MIRROR, made, of course, 


history of the ’97 Convention. 
Very respectfully, Lee Meriwether, 
ae 


MR. DEVOY’S REPLY. 


The editor of the MIRROR submitted a 
proof of Mr. Meriwether’s letter, above, to 
Mr. Edward Devoy. Mr. Devoy wrote the 
following. 

To the Editor of the Mirror: 


MIRROR, with its clap-trap about ‘‘the voice of | 
the people’ and its spread eagleism about ‘the | 
sovereign people.” Here are facts and history: 
Previous to the Convention of 1897, the City 
Central Committee always met and 
officers for the Convention. 


| 
| 
| 
selected 
temporary The | 
precedent was regarded as established beyond 
all doubt. I observed that the precedent was | 
followed in the recent Wells convention at the | 
West End Coliseum. Such had been the action | 


of all Comunittees, both Republican and Demo- 


that Convention, and has been | 





cratic, before | 
since. In announcing Dr. Lutz as temporary | 
Chairman, I simply acted under the authority | 
and instructions of the City Central Committee 
Mr. Meriwether’s ‘“‘sovereign people’? must have 
been the mob that he and his partisans led to | 
capture the Convention. They outnumbered the 
delegates, and, without being entitled to a vote, 
attempted to vote on every question. I was in- | 
formed that it had been agreed upon in secret | 
caucus of the Meriwether people to place Mr. S$. 
P. Bond in the chair and for that reason it was 
urged at this secret Meriwether caucus that as 
many as possible should attend. 

My action was not contrary to parliamentary 
law, but in accordance with the law of temporary 
organization in every legislative and deliberative 
body, represented by an Executive or a Central 
Committee. Mr, Meriwether’s statement that | 
‘Devoy attempted to name the chairman” is un- 
true and no one knows it better than he does, 

Mr. Meriwether talks about ‘“‘tamely submit 
ting to villiany.”” In my opinion the worst | 
act of which a candidate can be guilty is toleada | 
mob into a Convention and attempt to overawe | 
its delegates. ‘This Mr. Meriwether did and he 
was aided and abetted in his intent and as | 
pose by certain ‘‘eminent” politicians who used | 
him and his bolt to elect Ziegenhein. 
Very Respectfully 
Edw. Devoy, | 
Jt ot 
The wedding invitations, so much in use | 
in the most exclusive social circles, because 
always correct in form, and of the finest 
material and engravings, are executed in the 


stationery factory of Mermod & Jaccard’s, 


| 








FAUST & SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 


Broadway and ocust. 


) We Control 
) and 
Operate 


in Weave and Color. 
we can please you. 


MILLS & AVERILL, Broadway & Pine. 


tion Board wilfully refused to put my name on | 
the Democratic ticket, and the further fact that | 


erroneously stated)—such facts as these do not | 


of the Democratic Convention, and, therefore, | 


Iam sure your well-known love of truth and | 
justice will cause you to correct the misstate- | 


because of your incomplete knowledge of the | 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


I have read Mr. Meriwether’s letter to the | 


| on, man; get on! 
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We are prepared to promptly execute your orders for TAILOR-MADE 
SUITS, SKIRTS and OVER-JACKETS. Our line of Cloths include 


the Choicest Spring and Summer Fabrics, comprising All the Novelties 
We solicit your inspection of these lines, knowing 
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| “THIS WILL CARRY YOU.”’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Scott Automobile Company, 


3935-37-39 OLIVE STREET, 
AND 


SCOTT & COOPER MANUFACTURING CO., 


CROSS AND CROWN. 


‘Pretty maiden, come with me, 
Let us cross the ocean’s foam, 
And forever happy be 
In my dear old London home.’ 


‘*What’s your title, gentle sir? 

Do you wear a ducal crown? 
Can I make a social stir 

As your bride in London town?”’ 


“Nay, Lama simple knight; 
Tis with love I sue to thee, 
Let us our betrothal plight 
And together cross the sea.’ 
But the maiden turned away, 
Gave her head a flippant toss, 
And the Briton heard her say: 
“No, siree; no crown, no cross.’ 
— Willis H,. Hawkins, in Life. 
ee 
LUCK NOT ON His SIDE. “Get 
Wake up your nag.” 
I haven’t the heart 


Ti aveler: 


Driver: 
to bate him.” 


“Shure, sor, 


Traveler: “What’s the matter with him? 
Is he sick?” 
Driver: “No, sor, he’s not sick, but it’s 


unlucky ’e is, sor, unlucky! You see, sor, 
every morning, afore I put ’em in the car, I 
tosses ’im whether ’e’ll have a feed of oats, 
or I’ll have a dhrink of whisky, an’ the poor 
baste has lost five mornings running!” 


Punch. 


PLACES. Delmar Garden. 


VIZ: 
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CONSOLIDATED. 
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Spire Lye. 





Waste-pipe Obstructions 
and offensive odors are 
effectually removed with 
al0c can of this LYE. 


W. H. PRIESMEYER, Mfgi 
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His PROFESSION.—Prisoner: “I was 
quietly attending to my work when this man 
arrested me.” 

Magistrate: 

Prisoner: 





“What is your business?” 
“I am a burglar.” — 7it-Bits, 


Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 
Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 


Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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: _YOUR CENTERPIECE OR DOILY # 
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—_ 
Will Look Bright and Clean after Washing if You Use.... 


and Brainerd & Armstrong Wash Silks 


Guaranteed Fast Colors. Beautiful and Continuous Lustre. 


Che Original and Only Genuine Wash Silkseee 


8@USED by the BEST TEACHERS and ART SCHOOLS 
and Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. vt vt vt 


Corticelli Knitting and Crochet Silk, supers and Unequaled. 
Corticelli Spool Silk, Longest, Strongest and Smoothest. The Best Dressmakers use and recommend it, 

3 Manufactured at the Greatest Silk Mills in the World. Say 
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DR. THOMAS O'REILLY. 





Dr. Thomas O'Reilly, of this city, who 
died last Sunday, at the advanced age of 
74, was aman of men. He was a great 
doctor anda great patriot. He was at the 
forefront of his profession, without utilizing 
any modern devices for attracting attention. 
He was one of the men who saved Missouri 
to the Union in the days of the Rebellion. 
He was one of the most influential friends of 
Ireland in America without descending to 
any of the tricks in American politics which 


blotted. the ’scutcheons of so many 
American Irishmen. He was the friend 
of Parnell and of Gladstone, and _ he 


kept the American end of the Irish cause 
clean and sane. Though a physician of the 
old school, he was up-to-date without being 
too ready to accept clamorous assurances 
that new methods were the cure-allstheir 
inventors proclaimed. Dr. O’Reilly was a 
good man as wellasa greatone. He was 
a helper of his kind in all ways that could 
not be construed as means to advertise him- 
self. His gruff exterior was a splendid 
mask for a very tender heart. He had all 
sympathy for misfortune, but was severe to 
vice and idleness and all kinds of dishonor. 
His long life was a long service of 
the poor, and his practice was the greatest 
of any one man’s inthe Western country. 
He never neglected his duty to his patients 
for any call of pleasure or of immediate 
personal interest, and for fifty years he was 
an object of love and veneration to thous- 
ands in this city as he made his rounds, in 
a “wonderful one-hoss shay” of a buggy, by 
the side of a retainer as grim and saturnine 
looking as himself, sometimes, as _ it 
seemed, from dawn to dawn. The 
world of the poor knew him bet- 
ter than the great world, and only his 
death revealed the extent of the popular 
affection for the rugged old man whose 
heart truly was as a little child’s. Other 
physicians have been more famous than 
“the old doctor” for one thing or another. 
None anywhere in this or any other country 
did more actual, practical good with his 
talents to those in immediate pressing need 
of help. He was implicitly trusted and 
obeyed, and his success as a _ healer was 
much greater than that of all the new 
fangled doctors who made great flourishes in 
experimenting on their patients, while he 
applied to the relief of the suffering the 
deductions from his wide experience. There 





has not passed from St. Louis life, in the 
last thirty years, any man so generally be- 
loved as Dr. Tho nas O'Reilly, beloved alike 
for his strength and his gentleness. He 
was an honor to his profession, to his race, 
to American citizenship and to mankind. 
W. M. R. 
ee et 


TRIENNIAL CONCLAVE. 

This is the year of the Triennial Conclave 
of the Knights-Templar, which is to be held 
in the City of Louisville, Ky. Always a 
great event inthe higher circles of Masonry, 
it will be an unusually auspicious one this 
year. The Sir Knights of the Red Cross 
represent the wealth of each community in 
which there is a commandery and, without 
intending to flatter them, it may be truth- 
fully stated that they are the men of worth 
in their various cities. The Triennial Con- 
clave brings them from all parts of the 
country to the trysting point. In all prob- 
ability there will be between forty and fifty 
thousand Templars in the grand pilgrimage. 
From the Golden Gate to “the wild New 
England Shore,” from rock-ribbed Duluth 
to where the warm waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico lave the cities of the South, the 
belted Templars will gather to enjoy the 
hospitality of their Kentucky fraters. While 
Louisville is the goal to which their eyes 
will be turned, there will be many detours 
made after the conclave of 1901 is ended, 
when the last banquet is eaten and the 
loving cup passed “until our next merry 
meeting.” In view of this it is with the 
most friendly regard and consideration that 
the MIRROR makes a suggestion to those ot 
its readers who will be among the pilgrims 
to this grand conclave. It is that on reach- 
ing St. Louis they take what is known as 
the Henderson Route (the Louisville, Hen- 
derson and St. Louis Railway) so as to take 
in the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, the 
chief of America’s great natural wonders. 
The road is an excellent one in every 
respect, with a fine road-bed and with 
double-train service, with standard Pullman 
Palace cars in both directions. As the 
conclave takes place in August, it is 
essential that a cool route be chosen, and 
that is just what “the Henderson” is. The 
road crosses the Ohio river at Henderson, 
Ky., and then follows that picturesque 
stream almost the entire distance to Louis- 
ville. This is the only line that can ticket 
you through to the Mammoth Cave via 





REPUTATION. 











Louisville. 


Of course there is ample time | Bishop Potter. 


This sacrifice for orthodoxy 


to make arrangements and Sir Knights| entitles him at least to the respect of all 


should get full particular, from Mr. J. E. 


Sincere thinkers. Otherwise Dr. Da Costa 


Cox, General Passenger Agent, Henderson | is an eloquent speaker, and his lecture will 


Route, St. Louis. 
ee 
DR. DA COSTA. 





This evening Dr. Benjamin F. Da Costa 
will deliver a lecture, entitled “America,” in 
Memorial Hall, Nineteenth and Locust 
streets, under the auspices of the Alumni 
Association of the St. Louis University. 
The lecturer will be remembered as the 
latest distinguished convert to the Catholic 
Church—having resigned a lucrative rector- 
ship in the Episcopal Chnrch in New York 
City when the Presbyterian schismatic, Dr. 
Briggs, was received into the ministry by 


| well repay the listeners. 
| obtained at the door. 





Tickets can be 


ee 
She was trembling like a startled fawn: 
“Papa,” she faltered, “is furious because 
you kissed me at parting, last night!” 
“How comes he to know of it?” demanded 
the youth, paling. “Oh, as luck would have 
it. he read the society news in the Bulletin 
and Examiner this morning!” exclaimed the 
distraught girl, her voice sinking to a 
terrified whisper.— Fx. 
ee 
Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s, 




















An unusually complete presentation of 
“Faust” is on view at Music Hall this week. 
Excepting a few short-cuts always made in 
traversing the long road that extends from 
one cover to the other in the Gounod work 
nothing is omitted in the Castle Square 
version. Valentine sings his Dio FPossente 
and Siebel’s song in the fourth act is in its 
place. And these numbers add considera- 
bly to the attractiveness of the performance. 
Winfred Goff, who disappointed as A/fo, 
last week, was the Valentine of Monday, per- 
formance and realized to the fullest extent 
all the good things expected of him. He 
acted respectably, looked well, sang magnifi- 
cently. His voice is an {unusually heavy 
baritone, round and mellow in quality, and 
he sings—technically and aesthetically. The 
interpolated Siebe/ number also gave one a 
higher opinion of Frances Graham’s inter- 
pretative powers—the beauty of her voice had 
been amply demonstrated but the sympathetic 
Gounod music brought forth more clearly 
the refinement and finish of her style. Liese- 
gang was not appreciative in his accompani- 
ment of this number, in fact the learned 
German conductor was often most irritating, 
through his lack of consideration for the 
singers. Poor Fuust the orchestra 
parted company entirely in the second act 
and not until Sheehan, who was singing the 
title role, turned from Marguerite, and gave 
Mr. Liesegang an appealing look, did the 
conductor appear to be aware of the fact 
that anything was wrong. 

Sheehan, by the way, is at his 
Faust and St. Louis audiences know what 
that means. Those rocket-like high notes 
were more brilliant than ever on Monday 
and shot through the house with electrical 


and 


best as 


effect. 

Miss Rennyson’s debut as Mai guerite was 
successful. Her conception of the role is 
along conventional lines, and, taking in con- 
sideration her comparative inexperience, her 
acting is creditable and her singing really 
excellent. Miss Rennyson has a beautiful 
voice, and it is well placed and pliable, but 
she indulges in mannerisms that 
detract from the worth of her singing. She 
has a peculiar way of accenting the second 
syllable of a word and rythmically grows 
quite muddled at times. The _ energetic 
soprano deserves much credit for the way 
she has helped the management over rough 
places by jumping in to take an indisposed 
prima donna’s place at a moment’s notice, 
both here and in Chicago. 

Clark’s Mephist is an 
formance and despite the dryness of his 


vocal 


impressive per- 


upper voice his singing was such as to win 
commendation. 
Maude Lambert was gladly welcomed and 


1 


contributed a clever character bit as 
Mai tha. 

The prettiest garden 
production of either the operatic or dramatic 
version of “Faust” in this city, is the setting 
this week. The scenery throughout is fine, 
the chorus active and unconventional. Tem- 


There may be better stage 


scene shown in a 


ple is the man. 
managers in America, but it would be a 
difficult undertaking to 
Louis public of that fact. 


& 


PAST AND FUTURE, 


convince the St. 


CONCERTS 


The foul weather kept many people away 
from the Symphony Concert last week, but 


| 
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those who did go heard a good performance 
of the Schumann symphony in D minor and 
several numbers by one of the best ’cellists | 
of the day. 

At the next concert, to be given March 7, | 
the orchestra will play lighter numbers and 
Francis Rogers will sing. Mr. Rogers will 
be a surprise to the people who know him 
only by his work with the Castle Square 
Company. He appears to better advantage 
in recital work than in opera and at this con- 
cert will be heard in songs by Schumann, 
Robert Franz and Liza Lehmann in addition 
to an aria from Massenet’s “Herodiade.” 


The “Sunday Pops” at the Odeon are 
looking up. Homer Moore appeared at the 
last concert. He was in the throes of an 
influenza cold but, between sneezes, man- 
aged to sing, with splendid effect, two 
Wagner numbers and half a dozen songs. 
Though handicapped, the aggressive bari- 
tone had all his “tricks and manners” with 
him. He isa perfect master of /egato, the 
essential quality of the de/ canto, and further 
evidences his control over his fine organ by 
his softly penetrating mezza voce singing, 
and his brilliant effects when he uses full 
voice. 


ad 

Another weekly popular concert that is at- 
tracting much attention is the Kunkel series. 
The veteran ‘virtuoso Charles Kunkel plays 
at every concert and is assisted by first class 
vocalists and instrumentalists. Sig. Guido 
Parisi is often heard at these Wednesday 
nights at the Y. M.C. A. hall and Harry 
Fellows, Mae Estelle Acton and other well 
known professionals are on the programmes. 
And all for thirty-five cents, and then they 
actually give away a piano besides! Ot 
course they don’t give away a piano with 
every ticket, but every ticket holder is en- 
titled to a ehance ata brand new upright 
The wonders of advertising! 

A. 6... 'W. 


piano. 
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If you have old-fashioned diamond jewelry 
you can have the diamonds remounted in the 
latest designs by expert diamond setters in 
Mermod & Jaccard’s jewelry factory, Broad- 
way and Locust. 


ee 
VERDI’S DOG LETTERS. 


It is well known that in the legislature of 
1861 Verdi was persuaded by Count Cavour 
to represent a constituency in the Italian 
parliament. “Only,” hetold us, “knowing 
nothing about politics, all I could do was to 
follow Cavour’s moves. Each time he got 
up to approve a motion I got up as well, and 
I was sure never to go wrong, so longas I 
took my cue from him. Otherwise I was 
amusing myself by setting to music the various 
interruptions or writing choruses to the 
words ‘A/ voti!’ (To the votes!) Some of 
these precious autographs on official paper, 
ruled in staves by Verdi himself, are to be 
seen in the archives at Montecitorio. The 
composer of “Otello” setting to music 
parliamentary interruptions is sufficiently 
startling, but what follows is absolutely be 
wildering. The family of Count Opprandino 
Arrivabene have, among other priceless 
autographs, a correspondence between Verdi 
and the count—a bulky set of letters, in 
which the maestro and his friend, acting as 
secretaries to their little dogs, tried to express 
in quaint linguaggio canino the thoughts and 
sentiments of their pets. This unique cor- 
respondence, we are assured, will never see 
the light of publicity and we were not even 
allowed the favor of a hasty glance over the 
shortest of notes. But the idea of Verdi 





writing his dog’s letters! —Fall Mall Gazette. 
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woman’s footwear. 


All Widths, 
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SOKOSIS 


TRADE MARK 
The Best Shoe for Women, 


Is constructed on scientific principles, and embraces so 
many points of excellence as to entitle it to be considered 
nearest approach to perfection ever produced in 


All Sizes, 


$3.50 per pair. 
Sold in St. Louis exclusively by 


DRY GOODS COMPANY. 


All Leathers, 
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A HINT WITHOUT WORDS. 


“I heard of a broad hint that was amus- 
ingly given at Paris last summer,” said M. 
H. Spooner, of Philadelphia, at the Hoffman 
house recently. “A party of four—two 
ladies and two gentlemen—were just sitting 
down to a supper at one of the cafes, when 
to them came a third man. It was an at- 
tractive party, and the third man wanted to 
join it, but the others were not so keen; 
hence the joy of the meeting was principally 
confined to the _ interloper. Nothing 
abashed, however, he sat downand began to 
talk. He discussed the exposition and the 
latest scandal involving mutual friends. 
Then he paused for breath, but not one of 
that parti carre said a word, so he blithely 
started off again. This time he gave the 
Chinese question, transatlantic travel and the 
coming elections in America the benefit of 
his views, until lack of breath brought him 
to another full stop. No comment from the 
four silent ones came to relieve the situation, 
and so, a trifle disheartened, but still cour- 
ageous, he set his mouth to work again. 
The Boer war andthe Philippine situation 
he wore toa frazzle, and finally, in absolute 
desperation, he turned in and gave the 
weather a twist. Then, with bellows to 
mend, he laid back in his chair. The four 
remained as unresponsive as before, but he, 
alas! could do no more, and simply sat there 
and panted for breath. One of the fair 
ones finally came to the rescue and relieved 
the situation. Leaning toward the exhausted 


conversationalist she sweetly said: “I hope 
we don’t tire you listening.’ ”—N. Y. 


Tribune. 
ee 
Fine stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
ee 
“It’s a mystery how all these wars are kept 
up.” “What do you mean?” “Why, so 
many men quit and come home to lecture 
about them.”—Chicago Record. 
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The best of all remedies, and for 
over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SyRuP has been used by mothers for their chil- 
dren while teething. Are you disturbed at 
night and broken of your rest by a sick child 
suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 
pend upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. Itcures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘‘Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female physicians 
and nurses in the United States, and is for sale 
by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
1 — WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyYRUP."’ 1840— 





ALL EMPLOYES 


In the operating department of the “Alton Road ” are 
required to pass mental and physical examinations 
calculated to secure absolute safety to passengers and 
freight. 
warded by the merit system, the result being that one 
of the safest railways in the world is 


Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy are re- 


“THE ONLY Way” 
— (6) 5 6 (@7.X E78) ‘B. 
ALTON (fix 
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GEO. J. CHARLTON, GEN'L PASSENGER AGENT, 


CuHiIcaGo, InLInors, 


D. BOWES, ASS’T GEN’L PASS. AGENT, 


Str. Louis, Mo. 








Grow 20 Years Younger in One Year! 


He Used 
Mrs. Graham's 
Cactico Hair Grower 


TO MAKE HIS HAIR GROW, AND 


Quick Hair Restorer 


TO RESTORE THE COLOR. 
Both guaranteed harmless as water. Sold by best 
Druggists or sent in plain sealed wrapper by ex- 
press, prepaid. Price. $1 -00 each. 

Send for FREE BOOK: “A Confidential Chat 
with Bald Headed, Thin Haired and Gray Haired 
Men and Women.” Good Agents wanted. 

Mrs. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 1274 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


For sale by leading druggists everywhere. 
MEYER BROS. DRUG CO., Wholesale, St. Louis. 
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THE DECADENT DRAMA, 


The Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, of 
‘olumbus, O., one of the most noted pulpit 
yrators in America and a chaplain of the 
Actors’ Church Alliance, preached a vigor- 
)us sermon upon the drama, on Sunday 
‘vening, Feb. 10. In concluding his dis- 
ourse Dr. Gladden placed the blame for the 
resent demoralized condition of the stage 
-xactly where it belongs. He said: 

The chief reason of the degeneration of 

he drama is the commercialism which con- 
rols it. It has come to be a money-making 
yusiness; the management of the theatre is 
n the hands of men whose interest is mainly, 
f not wholly, mercenary. No art can thrive 
vhen sordid motives invade itsdomain. But 
the drama ought to be something more than 
irt. It has a socializing and an ethicizing 
function. It should lift up ideals and 
strengthen the social bond. And this 
function is paralyzed when it becomes a 
money-making machine. A shoe factory 
ought to have a higher purpose than money- 
making. But that is the purpose generally 
recognized, and there is no conscious and 
palpable failure when that purpose rules the 
management. 

But the drama moves in a different realm; 
its product is not material goods; it deals 
with sentiments and ideals; its business is to 
make us happier and better men and women; 
and when it falls from that high aim and be- 
comes a money-making institution it inevit- 
ably sinks as much lower than a shoe shop 
as it ought to have risen higher. The worst 
is the corruption of the best. Suppose that 
the colleges of the country were seized and 
controlled by men whose main object was to 
make money out of them; what would the 
effect be upon teachers and students? 

The drama will continue to be a demoral- 
izing institution so long as it is dominated by 
commercialism. It is not enough to call the 
actors up to higher standards; the remedy 
lies rather with the men who own the 
theatres and employ the actors. When 
these men learn that it is sacrilege to take 
the scepter with which high art ought to rule 
men’s thoughts and imaginations and turn it 
into a muck-rake, we may have some hope 
for the purification of the drama. 

There are instances of high-minded and 
conscientious theatrical management, and I 
trust the time may come when men of large 
intelligence and high purpose will take con- 
trol of the great interest of life, and when as 
much conscience and consecration will be 
exercised in providing amusement for the 
people as are now employed in the business 
of education. That the drama will be re- 
formed, I believe. The source of this re- 
form will be an insistent demand for some- 
thing better on the part of the patrons, and 
the agents of this reform will be high-minded 
managers who will feel that in providing for 
the people clean and wholesome diversions 

they are serving God and their fellow men. 


ee 
AT THE PLAY. 


“THE SIGN OF THE CROSS.” 


“The Sign of the Cross” holds the boards 
at the Olympic this week. This is its fifth 
season here. There is no diminution of its 
popularity with the multitude, though the ex- 
perienced play-goer cannot be pulled to the 
performance with wild horses. Everything 
is relative in this world, and “The Sign of 





with the Fitzsimmons or the McGovern 


drama. 
et 
MONTE CRISTO. 


Monte Cristo, the favorite play of romantic 
youth, is attracting Century Theater patrons 
this week. The adventures, sufferings and 
final triumphs of Edmond Dantes, the hero, 
will always appeal to the imagination of :he 
average theater-goer. It is a story that will 
never grow old. It is on account of this 
that Mr. James O’Neili retains his well- 
merited popularity. Tie play is being pro- 
duced at the Century upon a scale that has 
never before been equaled. The mounting 
and costumes are splendid, the ball-room at 
the Hotel de Morcerf and the Forest of 
Fontainebleau being especially impressive 
and artistic stage settings. The storm scene 
and lightning effects in the second act make 
the gallery howl with delight; they are the 
very acme of realism on the stage. 

Mr. O’Neill displays his usual dash, vim 
and gracefulness. His impersonation of the 
hero is excellent and forceful. He carefully 
refrains from overacting or from intensify- 
ing the strongly melodramatic parts of the 
play. His appearance and art give the play 
a certain classical touch, and make it more 
palatable to the hypercritical. 

The Caderousse of W. J. Dixon is a fine 
character-sketch. Warren Conlan, as Ville- 
fort, is a little too artificial, while Robert 
Paton Gibbs, as Fernande, would be more 
acceptable by adopting a less heroical man- 
ner of acting. The other members of the 
company are satisfactory. i A. 
Ci 


COMING ATTRACTIONS. 





“Ta Boheme,”’ which will be presented by the 
Castle Square Opera Company next week, com- 
mencing Monday, March 4, will be the most in- 
teresting of the season’s offerings. To nearly 
all of the musically-inclined people who attend 
at Music Hall ‘“‘La Boheme” will be entirely new. 
The music by Signor Giacomo Puccini, one of 
Italy’s most gifted composers, is bright and 
sparkling, and which is important, well wedded 
to the subject. The book is from Henri Murger’s 
immortal “Life of Bohemia.”? and is as true to 
the peculiar phase of life it describes, that 
namely, of the Bohemianism of the Latin quar- 
ter, as could be well comprised within the limits 
of grand opera, “In Bohemia,’ as the title is 
more correctly Englished, projects the love 
affairs, the feasts and fasts, the ups and downs 
in the careers of the poets, artists, musicians, 
students, etc., who constitute the population of 
the professional Bohemia. Of course such an 
opera calls for a large cast. There are ten lead- 
ing characters, and the support includes a large 
force of students, shop-keepers, street-venders, 


grisettes necessary to create the effects 
of the dash and vim of the most crowd- 
ed quarter of the gay French capital, 


as it was seventy years ago. The four “great’’ 
characters are Rudolph,a poet, who is in love 
with Mimi, the charming servant girl with the 
small hands. Miss Adelaide Norwood and Miss 
Gertrude Rennyson will alternate in this role, 
while that of the poet will be taken by Mr. 
Joseph F. Sheehan, who appeared in it in New 
York, and Mr. Miro Delamotta; A/use//e another 
friend of the ‘great’? quartette, will be played 
by the Misses Gertrude Quinlan and Maude 
Ramey. For Marcel, an artist, Messrs. William 
Paull and Winfred Goff are cast, Messrs. EK. 
Clarke and Wm. Prizer will alternate in the 
character of Schaunard, the musician. Other 
leading roles are Colline, the philosopher, Mr, 
Francis J. Boyle, Benoit, the landlord, Mr. 
James P, Coombs; Alcindoro, councilor-of-state, 
Mr, Arthur Wooley. Parpignol, Mr. A. Hooty, 
and Sargeant, Mr. William Prizer. 
as 

The dramatic version of Anthony Hope’s 
“Rupert of Hentzau’”’ with Mr. Howard Gould 
in the little role will be the next attraction at the 
Century Theater for the week beginning Sunday 
evening, March 3, Like the novel the drama isa 
very romantic one, full of incidents, replete with 
battle, murder and sudden deathand centered 
in a love affair. Those who have read the novel 





the Cross” is relatively good as compared 












































other calamities due 


impaired eyesight. 


helpers. 
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In the‘ Public Prints 


almost every day one can read of accidental 


injuries, the taking of poison through error and 


solely to defective or 


Take warning! Have your 


eyes examined at Erker’s and let them adjust 


adequate correctors of eye troubles and vision 


Glasses and spectacles to meet every 


requirement short of total blindness supplied. 


BROS. 


ERKER Optical Co., 


, 608 OLIVE STREET 





will need no incentive to see the drama. Mr. 
Gould is supported by a number of talented peo- 
ple and the scenery, costuming, etc., is worthy 
of the company. 
7 

The Francis Wilson Opera Company being a 
new organization grouped around the popular 
comic opera star Francis Wilson will appear at 
the Olympic, next week commencing March 4 
A brand new comic opera, “The Monks of 
Malabar” which, it is said, has proved a great 
success will be given. It is splendidly mounted 
with gorgeous oriental scenes, costumes and 
properties. Mr. Wilson’s supporting company 
it is claimed is entirely adequate and an artistic 
production may be confidently anticipated. 


we et Ue 
IN PHILISTIA. 


Of all the places on the map 
Some queer_and others queerer, 
Arcadia is dear to me, 
Philistia is dearer, 


There dwell the few who never knew 
The pangs of heavenly hunger, 

As fresh and fair and fond and frail 
As when the world was younger. 


If there is any_sweeter sound 
Than bobolinks or thrushes, 

It is the frou-frou of their silks— 
The roll of their barouches. 


I love them even when they’re good, 
As well as when they’re sinners— 
When they are sad and worldly wise 

And when they are beginners. 


(I say I do; of course the fact, 
For better or for worse, is, 
My unerratic life denies 
My too erotic verses.) 


I dote upon their waywardness, 
Their foibles and their follies, 

If there’s a madder pate than Di’s, 
Perhaps it may be Dolly’s. 


They have no “problems” to discuss, 
No ‘‘theories”’ to discover; 

They are not ‘‘new;’’ and I—I am 
Their very grateful lover, 


I care not if their minds confuse 
Alastor with Aladdin; 

And Cimabue is far less 
To them than Chimmie Fadden. 


They never heard of William Blake, 
Nor saw a Botticelli; 

Yet one is, “‘Yours till death, Louise,”’ 
And one, ‘‘Your loving Nelly.’’ 


They never tease me for my views, 

Nor tax me_with my grammar; 
Nor test me on the latest news, 
Until I have to stammer,. 


They never talk about their ‘‘moods,”’ 
They never know they have them; 

The world is good enough for them, 
And that is why I love them. 


They never puzzle me with Greek, 
Nor drive me mad with Ibsen; 
Yet over forms as fair as Eve’s 
They wear the gowns of Gibson, 
Carman, in “Last Songs from 


| 
—Bliss Vaga- 
bondia,”’ 
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Diamonds and precious stones remounted 
in our own factory. Designs and estimates 
furnished and satisfaction guaranteed. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club 
Building, Locust and Seventh streets. 
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Chemical Cleaning Works} 
MILLS @ AVERILL, 

Broadway and Pine. i 


BELL MAIN 2197. KINLOCH B 517. 


will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, i 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 

i dyeing done at moderate charges. i 


Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2.50. 
+> > + + > > + + + @ + 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,’S 


New Books 


Y Send a postal or telephone and we i 





THE LIFE AND LITERATURE 
OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS 


By Lyman ABsorTtT, D. D., author of “The 
Life and Letters of Paul the Apostle,” 
“The Evolution of Christianity,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

Dr. Abbott traces in the Bible the origin 
and development of the religious, political 
and literary life of the ancient Hebrews, on 
the theory that this life was a gradual devel- 
opment like that of other nations. His 
treatment of the Bible is free yet wholly 
reverent, and his book is of uncommon 
| interest and value. 


|THE TURN OF THE ROAD 


A Romance. By EUGENIA Brooks FROTH- 

INGHAM. 12mo, $1.50. 

The romance of a singer who through love 
wins her crowning success. The hero is a 
loyal, high-minded American; he heroine is 
an ambitious, self-reliant American girl. She 
studies in Paris, and becomes a very accom- 
plished singer and, after experience of the 
devotion and self-denial of the hero becomes 
asuperb woman. The story is effectively 
told, and merits a wide popularity. 


A PILLAR OF SALT 


By JENNETTE LEE, author of “Kate Weth- 
erell.” l6mo, $1.25. 

A striking story of the passion of an in- 
ventor for working out his dreams; the oppo- 
sition of his wife, a practical New England 
woman; and his success. Through the en- 
gaging story is woven the life of the family 
and of “the Street” and the New England 





| factory town in which the scene of the story 


lis laid. 


THE WOODPECKERS 


By Mrs. FANNIE HaRDy ECKsTORM. With 
5 full-page colored designs by Louis 
AGASSIZ FUERTEZ, and many text illustra- 
tions. Square 12mo, $1.00. 

Mrs. Eckstorm gives a lively yet accurate 
and orderly account of the Woodpeckers, 
treating somewhat exhaustively of five of the 
commonest, and less fully of the others. 
The book is finely illustrated and will delight 
bird lovers. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Bosron 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





Wall street is completely under the shadow 
of the great steel combination. While there 
is plenty of talk, the speculative community 
is still in the dark about the actual status of 
affairs. The coterie of magnates that is 
conducting negotiations maintains a discreet 
and obstinate silence. It is, therefore, no 
wonder that metal stocks are subject to such 
wild and sudden fluctuations. They are the 
foot-balls of Wall street manipulators, and 
the little fellow does not stand the ghost of 
a chance to win against such tremendous 
odds. Venturesome people, who imagine 
they have money to burn, may try their 
luck; they should not be envied if they do. 
As long as the details of the combination 
are being kept secret, the value of metal 
stocks is a mystery and impossible to deter- 
mine with any degree of accuracy. Con- 
servative people will have nothing to do with 
issues of this kind, and leave them to the 
gambler. 

Owing to a slight improvement in the 
bank statement issued last Saturday, railway 
shares have risen a few points and developed 
some strength again, on renewed buying by 
commission houses and covering of short 
lines by timid bears. For the first time 
since January lst last, the loan item re- 
vealed a small decrease; this was taken to 
indicate that the loan expansion had come 
to an end, and that there was no further 
danger of a rise in interest-rates. The 
monetary situation in Europe is decidedly 
more encouraging, and this induced the 
Bank of England to lower its rate of dis- 
count to 4 per cent. Speculation in 
European markets is, however, still at a 
very low ebb, and no improvement is ex- 
pected for some months to come, or until 
after the resumption of mining in the Trans- 
vaal gold mines. 

The leading railroad stocks are from 4 
to 10 points below their recent high level. 
St. Paul common is now quoted at 149, 
which compares with the high level of 162; 
Burlington at 14444, against 148}; Rock 
Island at 1233;, against 128446; Union 
Pacific common (ex rights and dividend of 
2 per cent.) at 8934, against 9739; Northern 
Pacific common at 83, against 90; Missouri 
Pacific at 8634, against 93, and Pennsyl- 
vania at 14814, against 153. 

The loss of a steamship has caused a drop 
of about 5 points in the value of Pacific Mail, 
which is now quoted at 4844. As a non- 
dividend payer, this stock is sufficiently high 
at current quotations, and there is no special 
inducement to buy it, either for speculation 
or investment. The earnings are decreas- 
ing, and a resumption of dividend-payments 
is not in sight. Another factor that is work- 
ing against Pacific Mail is that it is a minor- 
ity stock, the controlling interest being held 
by the Southern Pacific R. R. Co. A 
minority stock is never popular, because 
there is no particular reason why the con- 
trolling interest should exert itself in boom- 
ing the price. 

Southern Ry. preferred and common have 
again justified the confidence of holders by 
advancing more than 3 points over the low 
level of last week. The directors of the 
company will meet on the 8th of March to 
act on the dividend on the preferred. The 
common assumption is that the rate will be 
raised to 4 per cent. per annum. The 
merits of these shares have often been 
pointed out in the MIRROR, and it is, there- 
fore, needless to repeat previous statements. 

The anthracite coal stocks are somewhat 
depressed and several points lower, owing to 





rumors of another strike. The agreement 
made last October will expire April lst, 
next, and arrangements are now being made 
for a conference between the operators and 
miners’ representatives. People in close 
touch with the coal interests aver that there 
will be no trouble and that everything will 
be settled in an amicable manner. Stocks 
like Reading second preferred and common, 
Norfolk & Western common, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Delaware & Hudson, Erie second 
preferred and common, and others of this 
class should be bought at every moderate 
decline. 

The National Lead Co. has passed the 
annual dividend of 1 per cent on its common 
stock, but declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 134 per cent on the preferred. 
There seems to be something wrong with this 
company. The preferred sold at 115 in 
1899, and isnow easily obtainable at 8234; 
the common stock, which sold at 44 in 1897 
and at 4044 in 1899, is now going begging at 
17. According to current rumors, the earnings 
of the concern are steadily falling off, owing 
to rapidly growing competition. Holders of 
the preferred stock are evidently anxious 
about the stability of 7 per cent dividends 
and quietly liquidating, not willing to undergo 
the experience which holders of U. S. Rub- 
ber preferred did some time ago. 

Union Pacific common is rather reaction- 

ary and lacks buoyancy, but there are many 
well-informed people in Wall Street who are 
willing to stake their financial reputation on 
the prediction that the stock will sell at 100 
and more in the near future. The Union 
Pacific property is in a splendid physical 
and financial condition, and the management 
did a masterstroke by acquiring large hold- 
ings of Southern Pacific stock and a well- 
secured connection with the Pacific Coast 
from Ogden, Utah. The preferred stock 
should be as safe as many first-class 4 per 
cent railroad bonds selling at 104. Investors 
will not make any mistake by buying it for 
“keeps;” the stock will eventually sell at 
par. 
American Sugar Refining shares are 
heavy at 135. There is largeselling at every 
little advance. Hopes of an increase in the 
dividend rate appear to have vanished. Wall 
Street rumor-mongers still have it that there 
will soon be a consolidation of the sugar re- 
fining interests and a doing away with ruin- 
ous competition, but competent authorities 
are of a different opinion, and declare that 
the fight between the Havemeyer and 
Arbuckle interests is still going on. How- 
ever, cautious speculators should not sell the 
Havemeyer certificates for short account. 
There is a powerful and conscienceless 
clique at work, which will make it interest- 
ing for anybody that may arrive at the con- 
clusion that the price is too high, and pro- 
ceed to let a few thousand shares go. Asa 
Wall Street trader expresses it: “Don’t 
monkey with Sugar.” 


It was reported early this week that the 
capital stock of the big steel trust would be 
$1,100,000,000, and that articles of incorpo- 
ration had been filed at Trenton, N. J. On 
this news, all the metal shares experienced a 
sharp and almost sensational advance, and, 
after the buying for both accounts had been 
completed, a startling decline. American 
Tin Plate common, after rising to 79, broke 
with great violence to 68; American Steel & 
Wire common from 50% to 4434, and Fed- 
eral Steel common from 51 to 46144. When 
the value of stocks fluctuates in such a wild 
manner, there must certainly be something 
foul in Denmark. 
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JOHN F. BAUER. ESTABLISHED 1888. 


BAUER BROS., 
STOCK AND BOND BROKERS, | 


No. 312 N. Fourth Street, stock Exchange Bldg. 
Dealers in HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


A. H. BAUER, 





WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. { 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., ST. LOUIS. 


G. H. WALKER & CO,, 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON. 





Members—New York Stock Exchange, Direct 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, Private 
Chicago Board of Trade. Wires. 


DEALERS IN 


High Grade Investment Securities. 


“A Life Chance to Investors.” 
100,000 ee of zg eeeerin Stock 


OF THE 


CONSOLIDATED MINES CO. 


Will be sold at Five Cents per Share, until further notice. 


IT WILL BE SOLD IN LOTS OF 100 SHARES 


and upwards, in order to accommodate the small buyer as well as the large. 





The rich usually hold all the Gilt-Edged Securities and draw down large 
dividends ; for this reason we have decided to give the small buyer 
a chance to secure part of this issue of stock in small lots. 


The Company controls the largest concessions in Mexico, 
and are now receiving subscriptions for stock. 


This Investment is Equal to Government Bonds. 
Pay a Dividend This Year. 


Make all payments payable to 


CONSOLIDATED MINES CO., E. BRAUN, Sec., El Paso, Texas. 


DEALERS IN LOCAL SECURITIES. 


BENNETT WASSERMAN & CO., 


MEMBERS ST. LOUIS STOCK EXCHANGE. 
St. Louis Stocks and Bonds Bought for Cash or Carried on Margin. 
High-Grade Investments for Banks, Individuals and Estates. 
Weekly Resume and Quotation List on all St. Louis Stock Exchange Securities will 
be mailed on application. Correspondence invited. 


PHONES: DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES TO NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
Kinloch, a 1717. “4'% 9943- 212 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Kinloch, A 1717. 

fund a burdensome floating debt of over 
$5,000,000, has been forced to issue 
$5,000,000 1st mortgage 5 per cent. gold | 
notes, of which $500,000 are to be retired 
each year. The notes are secured by a first 
mortgage on allthe property of the company, 
subject, however, to a purchase-money: 


The Company will 








due 1909, on which interest at the rate of 
|4 per cent is being paid. This company 
has followed the example of the American 
Malt and the American Linseed Co., and 
its shares are displaying decided weakness. 
Investors in industrials very often overlook 
the fact that in numerous instances these 


















The Pressed Steel Car Co., in order to 








mortgage on one of the plants for $235,000, 





companies can, without the consent of share- 
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* *¢ 4 | M.S.|June 2) 1920/104 —106 Citizens’ 20s 6s... .... J. & J. |1907/110 —11 
‘*St’r’g £100 4 |M. N./Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 Jefferson Ave............ pl aS Nee 
ss (Gld) 4 |M.N./Nov. 1, 1912/108 —109 Yee. M. & N. 2/1905)105 —107 
4 A. O./Oct. i 1913}108 —110 Lindell 20s 5s........... F.& A. |1911/107 —108 
“ - J. D.|June 1, 1914/109 —110 | Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s}) J.& J. |1913)/117 —118% 
sie ‘* 3.65) M N.|May 1, 1915/104 -—106 do Taylor Ave.6s.| J.& F 1913)117 —118% 
“ “ 3% |) B. A.j/Aug. 1,1918)104 —105 | Mo lst Mtg 5s 5-10s,) M. &N. /|1896/105 —106 
interest to seller. ~~ oy yee Wy 50c eel ae 
Total debt about...................... $ 18,856,277 0 18 &.6s 20s.) J. & D. ae 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M.&N. /1 98 —103 
RDI soci ccliaiosnenesixéncctsocesssomre $352,521,650 St. L. & Ee st. Lo Monthly2p -— 
pk om none agey. st. Louis 1st'86'8-20s| wf. 828, |I9t0l100 —ion 
eee: . A-|Feb. 1, —101 . Louis 1st 5s 5-20s} M. & N. — 
PORE Pe --wee FA [Any 1.1903|I¢ —i0e | do Baden-St..5s.| J. & J. |1913|100 —to2 
School S........... B. A.|Aug. 1, 1908|100 —102 | St, to. Be Bttb..-nnnn.nnnna| pa oocscrnnsonnn 4 — 95 
“ ats A 9.|Apri 1, 1914|102 —105 iO Cam, BB... 0-0. F.& A. {1921/105 = 
“ 4 5-20...| M. S.|Mar. 1, 1918|102 —103 do Cable & Wt..6s.| M. & N. /1914/117 —1 
“ 4 10-20.| M.S.|Mch. 7 1918/1083 —105 do Merimac Rv. 6s} M. & N. /|1916)116%—- =e 
4 15-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918]104 —105 a eee o—---- eS ey i i-3 as 
4......---! M. 6.' Mek. 1, ISS aa RI SE | actnsciennectaces 1909/106 —1(8 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, do Gen. Mfg. 5s..... F.@ A. (|1916)107 —108 
Ss . ° _- 
U. D. 1st 10-20s 6s} J.&D 1910} 100 102 
When Price. do 2d 25s 6s... jJ.&D. (|1918)122 —128 
Due. Mound City 10- 20s 6s J.&J. |1910/101 —103 
United Ry’s Pfd....... Jan. '001¥..)...... 11%- 78 
St. Louis | Teenie theo ae: ie oe, 
Altom Bridge S6..............-cccc-cess- 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 68.............------- 1 100 —102 
Century Baling ey - i cieagaiel — 97 ly 
Century Bu DD. .ccoeccccce -_ — INSURAN Ss - 
Commercial Building BE chooaen Fd = iy 0 CE STOCKS 
onsolidated Coal 6s................ - Par |Last Dividend 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10} 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Go., 6s ist mrtg.....| 1928 | 95 — 99 Prise, 
ce targa BB Elbe 
Merchants B e lst mor S = reg “ 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s] 1930 [113 —115 American Cent...| 26/Jau. 1900 4 SA] 49 — 50/% 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s............... 1921 |117 —1i9 
Missouri Edison ist aes $s..| 1927 B — % MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
St. Louis Agri. & M.A. Ist 5s..| 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 iol is Par| Last Dividend| price 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s......... 1910 — 85 val. Per Cent. ? 
St. Louis Exposition Ist 6s...... 1912 — 95 mie — 
Union Stock Yards Ist 6s......... 1899 | Called Am. Lin Oil Com. oe" a ea 6 —7 
Union Dairy Ist Ss... .............-..- 1901 {1300 —102 100/Sept. 1900 134...) 3+ — 85 
Union Trust Building 1st a 1913 | 98 —101 Am. Car- Fary Co! 100 Jan. 1900 %....... 20 — 22 
Onion Trust Building 2d 6s......} 1908 75 — 85 “ Pfd| 100/Jan. 1900,13{ qr.| 71 —-_72 
Bell Telephone,. ise July 1900 "Zar... — 
a Bonne Terre F. ay °96, 2......... = 
srtaninhatatonsens Central Lead Co.| 100)Mar. 1900, MO....|125 —132 
Par Last Dividend Consol. Coal....... 100| July, ’97,1.. 4 9 —i1 
val.| Per Cent. Price Doe Run Min. Co} 10/Mar. 19003 MO}'!25 —135 
—_— GraniteBi-Metal.| 100) ...................... 260 —267 
Bee ad mydcante? Ico. 100) Mi a & 1900, jay-- = - rs 
American Exch../$*50)Dec. ‘00, 8 SA - K oal Co 50 —5 
suosiee ® ied 100/Dec. '00, 84%SA/195 —200 | Kennard Com...../ 100 Feb. i000 A. 10...|103 —i07 
Bremen Sav........ 100|/Jan. 19006 SA/140 —150 | Kenuard Pfd...... 100/A Aug. 1900 SA3%.|100 —104 
Continental........ 1€0/Dec. 00, 8%SA\185 —186 | LacledeGas,com| 100|/Feb. 19012 p.9..) 72 -- 73 
Fourth National! 100| Nov. '00,5p.c.8A|230 —240 | Laclede Gas, pf..| 100/June '99 SA.....| 98 00, 
Franklin...... ..... 00/Dec. ‘00. 4 SA/165 --175 | Mo. Edison Pfd...} 100) .............-.-..-.---- 56 — 571% 
German Savings| 100|/Jan. 1900,6 SA|275 —282 | Mo. Edison com..| 100} ....................---- 17 — 18 
German-Amer....| 100 sn 1900, 20 SA|750 --800 | Nat. Stock Yards} 100/July 00 13g qr.}100 -—105 
International .....} 100) Dec. 1900 1% qy|!30 -132 | Schultz Belting..| 100) July 00. 0 AY ie, 13g..|180 — 90 
Jefferson ..... 100| Jan. 00, 3p.c SA}100 —110 SimmonsHdwCo| 100/Feb., 1 lo7 —175 
Lafayette.. 100| Jan. 1900, 6 SA|400 —600 | Simmons do pf...) 106/Sept. 19C0 "SEGA 145 —150 
Mechanics 100|Jan. 190', 2 qy|216 -218 | Simmonsdo2pf.| 100/Sept. 1900 142 —150 
Merch. -Laclede.. 100/Dec. 1903,1% qrj18o0 —185 St. Joseph L. Co.} 10/Oct. 1900 14 qy| |4 -- 15 
Northwestern..... 100| Jan. 1900, 4 SA/130 —150 | St. L. Brew Pfd...|410|Jan.,’00,4p.c./47 —£8% 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100/Jan. 1900, 2% qy|268 -269 | St.L,. Brew. Com|£10|Jan.,’90 3p.c./43 —£4 
South Side ......... 100/Nov 1900, 8SA../i19 —122 St. L. Cot. Comp} 100/Sept.,’94, 4....... 30 — 34 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100/Oct. 1900, 8 SA/135 —137 .L. Exposit’n.} 100)Dec., '95, 2........ 2— 3 
Southern com.....| 100/Jan. 1900, 8........ 90 —100 | St.L.Transfer Co} 100) July1900, 1 qr...| 64 — 69 
State National...| 100)Jan. 1900 1% qr/!66 —168 Union Dairy....... 100/Aug.,’00, 14SA|110 —115 
Third National...| 100|Jan. 1900, L3gjqy|180 --185 Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100)July ’00, qr...... 220 —230 
*Quoted 100 for par, West’haus Brake| 50|Sept 1900, 734..../182 —184 











of the stock. 
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LOCAL SECURITIES. 


The local security market showed a ten- 
dency of late to sympathize slightly with the 
reactionary tendency in Wall street prices. 
Offerings to sell were not important, how- 
ever, and fairly well absorbed. Brokers re- 
port an increasing inquiry for good securi- 
ties. Money is still in plentiful supply and 
easily obtainable at fair rates. 

St. Louis Transit has lost about a point, 
and is now quoted at 24. United Railways 
preferred is selling at 774g, and the 4 per 
cent bonds are salable at 9034. Suburban 
stock has lost afew points, while the 5 per 
cent bonds are unchanged. 

There is little demand for mining stocks. 
The lead stocks are fairly well maintained, 
but very dull. 

The stock of the new Title Guarantee 
Trust Co. is quite active and quoted at 17214 
bid, 17634 asked. Bank and Trust Co. 
shares are firm, with American Exchange 
220 bid, State National 16434 bid, Con- 
tinental National 184!4 bid and Third 
National 179g bid. For Lincoln Trust 175 
is asked. 

There is a good demand for Chicago and 
New York exchange, while sterling ex- 
change is lower at 4.87. Berlin is 953¢ and 
Paris 5.1614. 

ee 
LOW ROUND TRIPRATES TO TEXAS 
VIA THEIRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 

On February 19th, the Iron Mountain 
Route will sell tickets to following points at 
$15.00 for the round trip: Dallas, Waco, 
Fort Worth, Houston, Galveston, San An- 
tonio, Beaumont and Port Arthur, Texas, 
and to Lake Charles, Louisiana. Write 
City Ticket Office, N. W. Corner Broadway 
and Olive street, St. Louis. 

ee 
SHOT AT DEPEW. 





Senator Depew was one evening enter- 
taining a party of congenial friends in 
Washington. He was at his best. The 
affair was partaking largely of the nature of 
a lightning monologue, but as the quality of 
his talk was, as usual, fully up to the quan- 
tity, the others were not complaining. But 
even he must take breath, and, as he paused 
momentarily to do so, one of his friends 
suddenly straightened up in his chair and in 
a most impressive manner said: 

“Senator, you might have pneumonia and 
recover; you might have yellow fever and 
you might have smallpox and 
recover; but,” and he shook a warning 
finger solemnly, “if you ever get lockjaw, 
you’ ll burst!” —Harper’s Magazine. 

tt 

See the beautiful new Vienna golden cut 
glass, suitable for wedding gifts and euchre 
prizes, at J. Bolland Jewelry Company, Mer- 
cantile Building, Seventh and Locust streets. 


recover; 


holders, create a bonded indebtedness ahead | 
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A STATUE TO A BOSS. 


A quarter of a century ago Alexander R. 
Shepherd, the Governor of the District of 
as unpopular as was Will- 
iam M. Tweed after the exposure and over- 
throw of his ring in 1871. To-day a move- 
ment is under way in ere to erect a 
statue to Shepherd. 

During the years when Shepherd was at 
the head of the Government of the District 
of Columbia he started that comprehensive 
plan of improvements which has made 
Washington, in the opinion of Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Germans and others familiar 
with the most splendid of Europe’s capitals, 
the most delightful residence city in the 
world. He was reviled in his day, however, 
was stigmatized as a “rascal,” and was 
virtually driven out of the city. Never did 
a man gain amore complete vindication. 
His plans were in such a shape when he 
was hunted from Washington that the men 
who assumed the government after him were 
obliged to carry them out, and the conse- 
quence has been that a new, greater and im- 
measurably more magnificent Washington 
has taken the place of the city which the 
country knew before his day. 

To-day the people who were hunting him 
out as a pariah are taking steps to give him 
the greatest honors which can be extended 
to any man while he is alive. The news- 
papers of his old town are calling him the 
“revered Shepherd;” are styling him the 
“second founder of Washington;” are say- 
ing that the recent centennial exercises in 
that city could not have taken place had it 


not been for his labors in beautifying it, and 
are regretting that he was not invited by the 
President or Congress to participate in the 
ceremonies. And, to make at least a partial 
amend for his ill-treatment, the people of the 
city which drove him out areto put upa 
statue in his honor on the scene of his labors 


and his humiliation. 
a a 


$100 Reward $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh, Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is the only positive cure known to the medical 
fraternity. Cata:rh being a _ constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work, ‘The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails tocure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
gay’ Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s F amily Pills are the best. 


«ODEON « 


Grand and Finney Avenues. 


Sunday Popular Concerts 


and Recitals on the 


GREAT ORGAN, 


Under the direction of ALFRED G. ROBYN 
Assisted by the best Local Talent. 


Every Sunday Afternoon at 3:30 


Entire change of programme at each concert 
Admission to all parts of house, 25 cents. 


Columbia, was 





Elmer B. Adams, 
Williamson Bacon, 
Charles Clark, 

Harrison I. Drummond, 
Auguste B. Ewing, 
David R. Francis, 
Moses Rumsey, 


== 22222255 











i MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $6,500,000. 
4% PAID ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


DIRECTORS. 
August Gehner, 
Geo. H. Goddard, 
S. E. Hoffman, 
Breckinridge Jones, 
Sam. M. 
Wm. F. Nolker, 
Wn. D. Orthwein, 


Thomas O’Reilly, M. D., 
H. Clay Pierce, 

Chas. H. Turner, 

J. C. Van Blarcom, 
Julius S. Walsh, 

Rolla Wells, 


Kennard, 


=x=====01 





























French Walnut Cabinet, 
Was $12.00, nw $8,50 


Flemish Dining Suits: 
Sideboard, | was $125.00 


Table and 
6 Leather-Seat Chairs, ! now $100.00 


Flemish Library Suit: | 
3 Pieces, was $60.00, now - $36.00 | 








Solid Mahogany Cabinet, 
Was $14.00, now $77,25 


Examine Our Immense Stock and Realize the Genuine Bargains Offered. 


The Mirror 


BROADWAY AND LO 


Annual Mark-Down Sale. 


CUST. 


tAbsolutely No Articles Excepted. 


Opportunity to Buy Our Newest, Handsomest Goods at 10 Per Cent. Off at Least. 


rere 





Davenports: Solid Mahogany, was $35.00, nw $27.50 
SOFAS, DIVANS, EASY AND SOLID COMFORT CHAIRS. 


Parlor Group, was $100.00 


Solid Mahogany Inlaid 
3 Pieces, , j now $63.00 





Bedroom Suits, | was $60.00 
Curly Birch, 
3 Pieces, now $40.50 





Solid Mahogany Desk, 
Was $25.00, now $14.50 








Birds-Eye Maple was $70.00 
Bedroom Suit, | now $40.50 
Flemish Dining Suits : 

Sideboard, | was $65.00 

Table and 

6 Leather Chairs, | now $43.00 





Solid Mahogany Desk, 
Was $20.00, now $75.00 


eee 





Oak Music Cabinet, 
Was $25.00, nw $178.00 


Parlor Group, 





was $90.00 
Solid Mahogany Inlaid, ; 
3 Pieces, | now $45.00 
ee 2 
Oak Saddle-Seat Rockers, were $4, now $3. 
Oak Leather-Seat ‘ “< $3, now $2. 


Iron Beds, were $6.50, now $4.95 


Mahogany Desks, 
Were $12.00, now $9.00 





es 





The Mirror 9 
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“ST. LOUIS’ GREATEST STORE.’ 

















RAWFORD’S 


We are Steadily After the People Who are Open to Conviction, and Who 


Know a Good Thing When They See It. 





(io-Carts. 


Another feast of bargains in our 


Go-Cart Department—75 more of 
those handsome samples of Carts 
(that went so quickly last week.) 


These Carts are strictly up-to-date, with 


all the latest improvements—come early and | 


get first choice of these rare bargains. Be- 


low are a few prices of the big lot: 


Go-Carts, with adjustable back and rub- 
ber tires, worth $7.00; Sale price....$4.98 


Go-Carts, fancy rattan, beautiful up- 
holstering, parasol with two ruffles, 
back and dash operated together or 
separately, rubber tire pneumatic 

wheel (we challenge any one to match 

this worth ° $11.50; 


price 


cart, ) our 





Go Carts, fine rattan, beautiful designs, 
fancy upholstering, adjustable backs, 


worth all of $15.00, while they last..$9.98 | 


Beautiful samples of high-grade Go- 
Carts, only one of each, at, 
$12.98, $13.98, $14.98 up to $18.50 


Bargains in Baby Carriages in proportion. 


—_——_—_—_. 


Furniture 
Department. 


You will be delighted by a visit to our 
Furniture Department. 
daily the choicest, freshest and daintiest 
furniture to be found anywhere in the West. 


Genuine Leather Couches. 


Solid Oak Rococo frames, upholstered 
in Genuine leather, at:..............-.s00 $25.00 
Upholstered in pantasote .......... .-...-+-+ $17.50 
All the latest and swellest designs in 
Iron and Brass Beds, in beautiful 
combinations of Green, Rose, Bronze, 
Blue, Gilt and Pompeiian Red, 
| eee eee RR BN GPa 8 $100.00 to $8.50 


PARLOR SUITS, 


In 3 pieces, handsome designs and 


prettiest coverings, finely polished 


Creme, LOGI <ceccesens ccscteqennnes-isassosrengh ae OD 





$7.98 | 


We are unpacking | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Piano Department. 


“Fourth Floor. Fourth Floor. 


You will make a mistake if you fail to visit our Piano 
Department before Buying a Piano. You will there 
find Pianos at. their:true market value, which is about 
Halt of what is asked by regular dealers, 


Here i is a SPECIAL if you can use a 


Baby Grand Piano. 


The-case is finest mahogany, the construction is unsur- 
passed. It has the “Nickel, Wessell & Gross” action, 
the best in the country. Dr. Hamlin, Nitschoff, Sher- 
wood, Halle, and many other prominent Pianists, pro- 
nounce it an unrivalled instrument. It was made by the 
most eminent piano builders in America, and carries our 
written guarantee for ten years. The market price is 
$1,000.00. Although it has been used at one or two 
musicales it is in perfect condition, and will be sold for 


$475.00 
We carry ONLY Pianos that can be GUARANTEED 


for years, whether medium or high-grade, and the 
prices run from $150.00 up. 


Ranges for Coal and Gas. 


We propose to make the Twentieth Century an easy 
and a pleasant one to live in compared with those which 
have gone before, and to do so we begin at the stomach, 
the foundation of the man! 

Two Lessons in Cooking to-day and the rest of the week, by the 
famous Teacher of Cookery, Madam Bean, on the “Favorite” Gas Range, 
on our Fourth Floor. 

Many delicacies will be served free during the exhibit. 


Have you ever realized how much depends upon the cook, 
Or how much the cook depends upon the range; 
How the cooks who use “Majestics” have a calm and peaceful look, 
And how not a single one of them would change? 
Do you realize that every home may have this source of joy, 
And that indigestion then will fly away? 
Do you realize that Crawford’s do the easiest means employ, 
And will sell you one for “Just a dime a day?” 


Majestic Ranges, for Wood, Coal or Gas, sold on easy 
terms of JOc A DAY. 











| nishing your new residence throughout. 


| you do. 








Chandeliers and 


Gas Fixtures. 


Again to the front. No old sojers, no 


double distilled drug-store profits. Imagine 
the conscience of a man wanting 7 to 8 


hundred per cent on his goods. But such 


fakes are with you and right within your 


gates. Quick turn-over and a small profit 


help us to flatten out all highway robbers. 


A big assortment of fine etched gas 


globes, usually retailed for 35c, our 
TRIM tock nbs xeetniash sgccesepian ais tenes 19c each 


our 


Three-foot drop-lights, worth 50c, 


GE SR a 


worth 


$1.75 


Beautiful 3-light gas chandelier, 
ee OUI aise oe ects cee 

Highly finished brass hall light, worth 
NM UNE BO accede cxccnsadssastuss abensoxnnen $2.50 


Fourteen designs in highest grade work- 
manship and finish, 3 and 4 light 
chandeliers, not one worth less than 


$12.00, Special price................0..--+0s $7.35 


Gas Portable, all complete, burner, man- 
tle, chimney, shade, goose-neck and 
worth $2.50, 


tubing, our special 


Ask usto give you an estimate for fur- 
We 


guarantee t’will be money in your pocket if 


— 


Carpet 


Department. 


Our new season’s Carpetings are 
veritable dreams of beauty 
and taste. - 


Tapestry Brussels Carpets, from, a yard..65c 


| Best 5 frame Body Brussels Carpet, 


from, ayard 


| Fine Velvet Carpets, in all the late Com- 


binations, from, a yard 
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, OLD SWEETHEART OF MINI 


ne wher 


alone 


And muses on the faces of the friends that he has 


kuown 

Solturn the leaves of Faney, Uill in shadowy 
design 

I find the smiling features of an old sweetheart 
of mine 

The lamplight seems to glimmer witha flicker 
of surprise, 

As Iturn it low, to rest me of the dazzle in my 
eyes, 

And light my pipe in silence, save a sigh that 
seems to yoke 

Its forte with my tobacco, and to vanish with the 
smoke, 

‘Tis a fragrant retrospection, for the loving, 
thoughts that start 

Into being are like perfumes from the blossoms 
of the heart; 

Andto dream the old dreams over isa_ luxury 
divine- 

When my truant fancies wander with that old 
sweetheart of mine. 

Though I hear beneath my study, like a_ flutter- 
ing of wings, 

The voices of my children and the mother as she 
sings, 

I feel no twinge of conscience to deny me any 
them 

When Care has cast her anchor in the harbor of 


The Mirror 
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a dream.— | i 
Wa} 


i) 
In fact, to speak in earnest, I believe it adds a I)! 
charm i f 
To spice the good a trifle with a little dust of 
harm— 
For I find an extra flavor in Memory’s mellow 
wine 
‘That makes “me drink the deeper to that old 
sweetheart of mine. 


A face of lily-beauty, with a form of airy grace, 
Floats out of my tobacco, as the genii from the 


vase; Re j ZB Ly f p z Y) 
And I thrill beneath the glances of a pair of as ig jZ ‘7 Z y WY 
4 


azure eyes Lg ‘ y A ‘ 
As glowing as the summer and as tender as the y y - y Y/ J 4,/ Yi 
Y) fy 
Yj, 


skies. Of ~ B Yj, 


I can see the pink sun-bonnet and the little , Of 
A 


checketed dress . WY yl My 
kissed she ~ MMM 


She wore when first I her, and 


answered the caress 
With the written declaration that ‘‘as surely as 


~sisen~<~| Beginning a Serial Novel 


swectheart of mine! 
And again I feel the pressure of her slender little x 
hand, 
cwcittvumuenea navn | Of Adventure inthe War of 1812 
planned; a 
When I should be a poet, and with nothing else oe 9 
to do ee 
But write the tender verses that she set the 
music tu 
When we should live together in a cosy little cot, 
Hid in a nest of roses, witha fairy garden spot, 
Where the vines were ever fruited, and the 
weather ever fine, r e , 
And the birds were ever singing for that old rvl achell er 
sweetheart of mine 
author of 
hair was gray Oo 
And we should be so happy that when either’s oe vy 
lips were dumb 
They would not smile in Heaven till the other’s 
kiss had come 
+. 


But—ah! my dream is broken by a step upon the 





And I should be her lover forever and a day, 
And she my faithful sweetheart till the golden 


stair 
Andthe door is softly opened, and my wife is —— i " 
standing there! x = . ‘ L . 
my Brcepeess eta SRE eee GOWNS AS MEDICINE. | woman will help herself mightily if she | you out-of your pit of darkness; and, though 
oa |remembers how big a part dress plays in | it won’t cure pain, you will be surprised to 


resign : . . } 
‘To great the living presence of that old sweet- There used to be a silly notion that a| determining her physical and mental condi- | find how many pains and little illnesses it will 


heart of mine ; a ue who spent much time or money on tion. If you have a headache and are lighten and lessen.—Frederika Miller, im the 
ames nitcomb Riley . s . ° ? 
er clothes was frivolous i ‘ { 
» while a man was suffering from nerves, even if you have a| March Woman's Home Companion. 
ee 


a : A ‘ 
supposed to be quite beyond the necessity of | more real pain, such as neuralgia or the 
: yATING v aa : . 
ACCOMMODATING OLD MAN: He Iasked | doing more than cover his nakedness. We | toothache, and are able to be about at all, “Let me congratulate you on your charm- 
| ing playing, Miss Bangs,” said the new next- 


your father’s consent by telephone.” She— | are learning better and, despite the fact that | don’t go around the house in your oldest 

“What was his answer?” He “He said: | you can point to a hundred and one poets | wrapper, with your hair down. Rather put | door neighbor, who had dropped in; “I heard 

‘I don't know who you are, but it’s all| and philosophers who have done good work | on a bright frock and brush your hair, as if | you at the piano for several beara this a 

right.’ ”—Harvard Lampoon. in old clothes, it is true that the average you were expecting company; and this | noon. Was that Wagner you were playing?” 
ee person will do better work if he is well, and| bright outside, combined with the effort to aunt, Sit psa sees an Se eer 


Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. to a degree fashionably, dressed. The ill! look cheerful, will go far toward helping | phia Evening Bulletin 
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OPERA CO. Cirs APEAKE and Big Four Route 
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WEEK OF FEB. 25—Gounod’s Masterpiece, 


i-- aw U S I. el pases HIG RY, $21.00 First Class 
Special Appointments. a. ‘tie ia 


WEEK OF MARCH 4—The Operatic Event of the Season—Giacomo Puccini’s Great Opera, 
founded on Henry Murger’s Pen Pictures 
of the Paris Quartier Latin, 


La Boh ce rm & With a Complete New Scenic Investiture. 
Weoadrenio THE MIKADO. 


THE STANDARD. 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS. 
Night at 8. The Vaudeville House of the West. Matinee Every Day at 2 





TO 


NEW YORK 


VIA WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE—You can stop off 10 days at 
Washington on all first-class tickets to and from 
New York. Buy your New York tickets via Big 
Four Route and Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, and 
arrange your trip so as to stop off and take in the 
Inauguration of President McKinley, either going 
or returning. It will be a great spectacle. 


McKinley Inauguration 


Washington, D. C., and Return, one fare ($20.25) 

7 for round trip. On sale March 1, 2 and 3, good to 
S l leave Washington returning as late as March 8. 

Through Cobsbes, Through Sleepers, Through Dining Cars. 

. B. POPE, WESTERN Pass. AGENT, BROADWAY @€ CHESTNUT. ST. LOUIS, 
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THIS WEEK, 


Hurtig & Seamon’s Social Maids. 


NEXT WEEK, 


BOHEMIAN BURLESQUERS. 


at CENTURY. OLYMPIC 
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THIS WEEK, EXT SUNDAY THIS WEEK, NEXT MONDAY ry 
ae 
The Comic Oper: 
James MR. The Sign | vets of the Pour i} 
'N ‘ll | Francis Wilson 
O e1 HOWARD of the | and his new company 
AS 1 The Standard 
my aes ee | GOULD | Americar orgattization 
In the latest 
in IN Cross onebatie wibeieeiod 
Charles Fechter’s | T 
Version of WITH he Monks of 


Rupert | 
P Charles Dalton —- Malabar 


Monte | 
Cristo of in the title role. | vahig Me gd in 








Mats. Wednesday Imposing Scene 
Wednesday and H t pictures and Magnifi- 
. en zZau and Saturday | cent Oriental costumes 


HOT SPRINGS 


ARKANSAS 


THE BEST KNOWN 


HEALTH" PLEASURE: 
DESODT oY MESONTINENT § 


ELEGANT a.. se a 
ANP LOW EXCURSION RATES 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE : 


4-— DAILY TRAINS 4} 


spiltgant de descriptive and illustrated pamphlets free, on ‘application to ; 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, ST. LOUIS, MO. t 
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Saturday Matinees. 


PSSSSOP SCP SSOSPD 


A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, . 
IS Ty TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
MILFORD’S, AND TWO H 
AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE* 
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INAUGURAL EXCURSIONS | 
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WASHINGTON AND BALTIMORE AND RETURN 


—VIA— 
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16,600 frs. 
' Awarded at Paris 





B. & 0. S-W=B. & O04 
LINE. QUINA-IAROCHE)N 


Three Daily Through Trains. 


ty 
has no salty 
mineral taste. 


WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- / 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
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4 Tickets on Sale March Ist, 2d and 3d. the nerves and builds up the entire system. / Established 1850. Telephone 1013 
+ : . \. 22 rue Drouot | TH OLD RBLIABLE. 
+ PARIS | MATTHEWS’ 
Full Information at BROADWAY AND LOCUST Ss cet A ge Sg ave suk Gian wanes 
He +++ + +o +++ e+ > : Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
314 Olive Srreer 
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Katy Flyer’: 


The New Fast Train 


COMPOSED OF 


Pullman Buffet Sleepers 


—AND— 


Katy Reclining Chair Cars. 


Excursion Sleeper Every Tuesday at 8.16 p.m. 
ON THE KATY FLYER. 


THE 


a ae 





Leaves ST. LOUIS Every Night at 8:16 o’clock 


For all the Large Cities in Texas. 


Tickets and Sleeping Car Accommodations can be secured at 


City Ticket Ofiice, No. 103 North Broadway and Union Station. 


| “All Roads Lead to a "yl Official Guide 


And all business in New York 
seems to tend toward 


Grand Central Station. 


This great building, which covers 
the space of four city blocks, begin- 
ning at the corner of 4th Avenue and 

| 42d Street, is the Metropolitan 
| terminus of the 


New York Central Lines 


and is the center of the hotel, resi- 
dence, club and theater district of 
the second city in the world. To 
reach it, see that your ticket reads by 
the NEw YORK CENTRAL. 

A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Cata- 
logue of the ‘‘Four-Track Series,’’? New 
York Central’s books of travel and educa- 
tion, will be sent free, post-paid, to any 
address on receipt of a postage stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central Railroad, Grand 
Central acoso New York. 





=e Louis 
Corrected and Published Monthly 


Contains reliable Passenger Train Time- 
Tables of All Railroads Centering in this City. 


COMPLETE DIRECTORY 


of Commercial-Fast Freight Line, Express 
Companies and Officials. 


THE BEST 


Street, Avenue, Boulevard and Street Car 
|| Line Directory, illustrated with an up-to-date 
|| Photo-Engraved City Map, showing Routes, 
Transfers, Owl Car Time Tables, and lots of 
other good things. 

Great Value in an office—mighty handy at 
Home. $1.00 a year delivered— / Oc a copy 
at Newsdealers or from 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ADVERTISING CO. 
_PHONE, Main 615 \- ~Suite 17-18, 110 North Fourth | St. 


‘If You Don’t ; 
Know This 
You Should 
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EUGENE | Given Free 
FIELD’S to each person interested 


in subscribing to the Eu- ; 

PUEMSe gene Field Monument 
A $7.00 
; 
> 





Souvenir Fund. Subscribe 
BOOK 


any amount desired. Sub- 
scriptions as low as $:.00 
will entitle donor to his 

daintilv artistic volume 

THE Book olf “FIELD FLOWERS” 
the Century, (cloth bound, 8xll) as a 
Handsomely certificate of subscription 
Illustrated tofund. Book contains a 
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by thirty- selection of Field’s best 

two of the and most representative 

World’s works and is ready for 

Greatest delivery. 

Artists. But for the noble contri- For some years it has been our aim to 


bution of the world’s greatest artists this 
book could not have been manufactured for 
less than $7.00. 

The Fund created is divided equally be- 
tween the family of the late Eugene Field 
and the Fund for the building of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the beloved poet of 
childhood. Address 

EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago 

If you wish to send postage. enclose 10c 

Mention the Mirror, as Adv. is inserted as 

our contribution 


CHARL E S Ww. MARTIN 


bring our service, time and equipment up to 
the highest possible perfection. The result 
is that we have inthe trains we now run, 
with their improved modern coaches, luxu- 
rious cafe cars and handsome Pullmans, just 
ground for claiming superiority. 

If you are going to Colorado, Utah, 
California, or any portion of the Northwest, 
remember that “You don’t have to apologize 
for riding on The Denver Road!” 


A. A GLISSON, 
CG. A..F. 
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American Cent and Awning Co., 


314 CHESTNUT ST. 
BELL, MAIN 279 M. 


W. F. STERLEY, 
A. G. P. A. 


CHARLES L. HULL, 
Tt. 2. ae 


The Fort Worth & Denver City Ry. Co. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
- POPULAR BOOKS. 





KINLOCH A 587. 











Alice of Old Vincennes, Maurice ‘Thompson, 
$1.20; In the Nameof a Woman, A. W. March 
mont,$1.20; Eleanor, Mrs. Humphry Ward, $1.20; 
Quincy Adams Sawyer, Charles F, Pidger, $1.20; 
Also a full line of fine stationery, diaries, blank 

jen, | DOOKS, memorandums, pocket books, gold and 
a Y ri : ‘ aoe “| fountain pens. All the latest magazines. 
Stylish Side-Walk Canopies, White Duck Subscriptions taken for all publications at 


Carpet Covers. Reasonable Prices. JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street. 
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Broadway 


ae Re a ee ee 


$20.25 


Washington, D. C., 


AND RETURN. 


TICKETS ON SALE MARCH Ist, 2d, and 3d, 
Good Returning till March 8th, 1901. 


Special Rates for Parties of 50 or more. 


Through Sleepers and Dining Cars. 
RIG FOUR Ticket Office, 


C. L. HILLEARY, A. G. 


and Chestnut Street 


P. A., St. Louis. 
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BOOKS| 


All the late Cloth 
and Paper Bound 
Books can be 
foundat . . 


ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 


807 NorrH Fourth Sr. 





Century Building News Co., 


All the latest copyrighted Books on sale. 


CENTURY ARCADE, 
W. ENGLE. MANAGER. 


Subscriptions received for any publication published. 





Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS. 





‘No Trouble to Answer Questions.’’ 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 





wm ARANKE 
S13 PINE ST. 
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BEAVER LINE. 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between  Moxseans and Liverpool and 
11 European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg't, 
110 North Broadwav. St. Louis, Mo. 





OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. JU. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











T0 LADIES A booklet on 

the oom de- 

It kills the root of 

cents. To those who buy atreatment and find 
in many cases it works a permanent cure. 


DERMATINO, 
pilatory which permanently re- 
moves hair from the face, neck 

and rms without injury. 

the hair. Price $1.00. Trial treatment 25 

they need more. we will send a $1.00 bottle on 

receipt of 75c. Sample is charged for hecause 

DERMATINO CHEMICAL Co., - - Dept. O. 
1806 Market St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 














